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PR E F A CE. 


OW theſe Letters of Mr. VAN DER 

Neck fell into my hands, it im- 
ports the public but little to know. Some 
of my readers may perhaps view the follow- 
ing account of the CESAR ES in much the 
ſame light with Sir T. Moxeg's UTOPIA, 
rather as what a good man would wiſh 
a nation to be, than the true account of 
the ſtate of one really exiſting, I ſhall 
leave, for an exerciſe of the Reader's in- 
genuity, the determination of thig point, 
after only mentioning, that if he pleaſes 
to conſult Ovalle's Account of Chili, in 
the third volume of Churchill's Collection 
of Voyages; Feuillet's Obſervations on 
South America; and Martiniere's Dicti.- 
onaire Geographique; he will find, that 
there is really a people called the Ceſſares, 

| a 2 in 


iv . 


in a country near the high mountains, 
Cordilleras de los Andes, between Chili 
and Patagonia in South America, in the 
forty- third or forty- fourth degree of ſouth 
latitude. They are quite different from the 
Indians of thoſe parts, and ſeem to be 
Europeans, according to the accounts which 
hiſtorians of the beſt credit give us. That 
their country is very pleaſant and fruit- 
ful, bounded on the weſt by a great river, 
which runs very ſwift. That the ſound 
of bells has been heard there, and linnen 
been ſeen ſpread out to whiten in their 
fields, as practiſed by the Dutch in Hol- 
land. But the account which is given of 
them by thoſe authors, is very imperfect, 
becauſe they will not permit any Spaniard 
to come into their territories, leſt they 
ſhould thereby be deprived of their li- 
berties : having made a law, that who- 
ever diſcovers the paſſes which lead into 
their country, ſhall be put to death as a 


traytor, even though he were at the head 
of their republic. 


SoME have conjectured, that they were 
originally the crew of three Spaniſh ſhips, 
which 


P R E F v 


which were caſt away in the ſtreights of 
Magellan in 1540: but others with more 
probability take them to be Dutch, who, 
loſing their ſhips in the ſame ſtreights, or 
rather perhaps on the coaſt of Patagonia, 
travelled to theſe parts and ſettled here. 
And this laſt opinion is confirmed by their 
form of government, which is a republic; 
by their ſpeaking a language different from 
the Spaniards; and by their forbidding any 
Spaniard to enter their country; which they 
would ſcarce have done, had they them- 
ſelves been originally of the ſame nation. 


HoweEveR this may be, if the ſcheme 
of government, laws, and eſtabliſhments, 
deſcribed in the following pages, are 
founded in wiſdom and juſtice, and are 
ſuch as would promote the happineſs of 
a ſtate regulated according to them, I 
humbly preſume this publication will not 
be thought unſeaſonable, at a time, when 
there may be occaſion to ſettle colonies 
in the extenſive countries, which the Di- 
vine bleſſing on our efforts in the late 
glorious war, has added to the Britiſh 
empire. 
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To Mr. VANDER Z REE, at AMSTERDAM. 
LET FEEL 


The reaſons which induced the author and bis friends 
to leave Holland, and ſettle in a diſtant and unin- 
habited country. The diſtreſſes of many poor 
families in Europe at that time. How the lands 
were divided among the Iſraelites by Joſhua ;, and 
alſo among the Lacedemonians by Lycurgus, The 
author”*s ſcheme. 


DAR SIR, Sept. 28, 1618. 
OUR Letter from Paris, dated March 
Y 3, 1606, I received a few weeks before I 
left Holland but the preparations I was 
then making for a long voyage, prevented me 
from returning you any anſwer. To atone for 
my filence, I ſhall now give you a full account 
of 
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of every particular you deſire: the motives 
which induced me and my friends to leave our 
native country, and to make a ſmall ſettlement 
in a diſtant and uninhabited land; the form 
of government which we have erected ; together 
with a ſhort deſcription of the country; and ſome 
account of our laws, cuſtoms, employ ments, and 
manner of life. Though I am uncertain whether 
I ſhall ever have an opportunity of ſending my 
letters to you, not only on account of the wars, 
which (I ſuppoſe) ſtill ſubſiſt between Spain and 
the Seven United Provinces ; but alſo becauſe 
our laws forbid us to carry on any correſpon- 
dence with the Spaniards in Chili, through 
whoſe territories alone we can ſend any packet 
to Europe. And this prohibition cannot but ap- 
pear wiſe and juſt to you, who know their reſt- 
leſs ambition, avarice, and bigotry [a]: for if 


[a] It is no wonder the Ceflares ſhonld be afraid of hold- 
ing any correſpondence with the Spaniards : for Caſas one of 
their own biſhops aſſures us, that on their firſt diſcovery of 
America, their avarice, ambition, and tyranny were ſach, that 
in order to poſſeſs themſelves of the wealth and country of the 
Indians, they treated them, during the term of forty years, with 
the greateſt cruelty and barbarity, inflicted upon them all kinds 
of torments, put above twelve millions of them to death, and 
made their countries deſolate and waſte, Nay, according to 
the account of the abovementioned author, above fifty millions 
of them died in that ſpace of time. This conduct of the 
Spaniards muſt appear deteſtable and horrid beyond expreſſion, 
when we conſider (as Caſas informs us) that the Indians, 
whom they thus barbarouſly treated, had never given them any 
cauſe to commit ſuch violences upon them, but on the con- 
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we had any commerce with them, they would 
ſoon become acquainted with our ſituation and 
ſtrength; and would very probably march into 
dur country with a powerful army, ſubvert our 
happy conſtitution; freedom, and independence, 
and eſtabliſh the Popiſh religion with all its 
cruelties among us. | 


Taz fear of theſe direful calamities from 
a threaten'd invaſion of the Spaniards, under 
Spinola, in 1606, was one great motive for 
our leaving Holland, and ſeeking a peaceful 
and quiet retreat in ſome diſtant region free from 
the alarms and terrors of war, the fatal effects of 
which we well knew and dreaded : for when a 
land becomes the ſeat of war, the diſtreſſes of 
its inhabitants are often greater than words can 
expreſs; more eſpecially as our enemies had de- 
termined (if they ſhould have proved ſucceſsful) 
to root out the reform'd religion; whereby all 
thoſe proteſtants, who would not have tamely 
ſubmitted to the arbitrary and tyrannical power 
uſurped by the Romiſh clergy over the ſouls 
and conſciences of men, would have been ex- 
poſed to the greateſt tortures and ſufferings. Nor 
were theſe fears imaginary, but too well founded 
on the horrid cruelties exerciſed on the proteſ- 


trary, were naturally ſimple, artleſs, tractable, and of a ſweet 
diſpoſition, humble, patient and ſubmiſſive, even to the Spa- 
niards who enſlaved them. Sze Ca/as's relation of the Spaniſh 
crueities in the Weſt Indies, page 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, and 15. 
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tants in the I ow Countries, not many years be- 


fore, by the bloody duke of Alva [5]. 


[5] Tus duke of Alva was made governor of the Nether- 
lands by Philip the ſecond, King of Spain in 1567. As ſoon 
as he came thither, he impriſon'd and tortur'd the proteſtants 
of every age, ſex and condition; and the gallows, the wheels, 
and even the trees in the highways, were loaded with the bodies 
or limbs of thoſe whom he put to death. He told the magi- 
ſtrates of Antwerp, that the king had rather ſee all his territories 
deſerted and uncultivated, than ſuffer one heretic to remain in 
them. — The king having alſo conſulted the Spaniſh inquifi- 
tors about the affairs of the Netherlands ; they told him, they 
were of opinion that the ſhorteſt way would be, that all the 


Netherlanders, except thoſe whoſe names ſhould be ſent from 


Spain, ſhould be declar'd Heretics, and guilty of high · treaſon: 
and particularly thoſe of the nobility, who had preſented a 
petition againſt erecting an inquiſition there. Philip approv'd 
their advice, and commanded the duke of Alva to execute it. 
Upon which he proceeded againſt the whole nation, letting 
looſe his murdering emiſſaties, to ſatiate their avarice and cru- 
elty on an oppreſs'd and miſerable people. Multitudes left the 
country, and above a hundred thouſand houſes were reckon'd 
to have been deſerted on this account. Beſides which, the 
Duke of Alva boaſted, that in the ſpace of the five years, he 
governed there, he had caus'd above eighteen thouſand heretics 
and rebels to be executed, without reckoning any of thoſe, 
who fell by the ſword in battle, in defence of their religion and 
liberties. See Brandt”s hiſtory of the Reformation in the Low 
Countries. Book IX. and X.—This Philip the ſecond of Spain 
acknowledged in a writing which he gave to his ſon, that he 
had ſacrificed twenty millions of men to his luſt of dominion, 
and had laid more countries waſte, than all thoſe which he 
poſſeſsd in Europe: which is enough to raiſe hor. or in every 
mind not wholly diveſled of humanity. See Sully Memoirs, 


Vol. I. p. 496, 497. 
Bur 
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Bur this was not our only motive for leaving 
our native country ; we had another end in view, 
noble, generous, and diſtintereſted, in itſelf ; 
which was the relieving a few honeſt, fober, and 
induſtrious families, who were in great poverty 
and diſtreſs, and the providing for them and 
their poſterity a comfortable ſubſiſtence, under 
ſuch a form of Government, as would be pro- 
ductive of the moit beneficial and ſalutary con- 
ſequences to every individual. Such a deſign, 
every perſon who is not inſenſible of the feelings 
of humanity and benevolence, and loſt to every 
worthy and generous ſentiment, muſt high- 
ly applaud. For if it is charitable and praiſe- 
worthy, to give only a tranſient relief to our fel- 
low-creatures, labouring under the wants and 
difficulties of life; how much more charitable 
and God-like muſt it be, to give them a per- 
petual ſecurity from thoſe evils (as far as this 
changeable and imperfect ſtate will admit of) 
by putting them in the full poſſeſſion of all the 
neceſſaries of life; by ſecuring to them the de- 
lightful enjoyment of their civil and religious 
liberties, under the government of laws found- 
ed upon juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and equity; 
and by tranſmitting all theſe invaluable bleſſings 
to their poſterity ? 
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IT is a melancholy reflection to a good and 
humane perſon, that diſtreſs and poverty ſhould 
be the lot of a great part of the inhabitants of the 
moſt civilized and Chriſtian nations. Yet great 
numbers of ſober and induſtrious perſons are to 
be found in Chriſtian countries, in an abject con- 
dition, without one foot of land, though many 
thouſandsof acres lie waſte and uncultivated. How 
many are there, who are unable to maintain them- 
ſelves and families by their daily labour or employ- 
ment, deſtitute of the neceſſaries and comforts of 
life, pinched by want and cold, perhaps labouring 
under yarious diſeaſes, or groaning under the 
infirmities of old age, without help, ſupport or 
relief, except the poor pittance, which perhaps an 
overburthened pariſh allows them? Yet God has a 
real regard and concern for the good and welfare 
of every one of the human race, the poor as 
well as the rich, for both are equally the work 
of his hands. He has alſo given to moſt of 
thoſe nations ſuch a quantity of ground, as is 
ſufficjent to ſupply the wants of their ſeveral in- 
habitants, and make their lives comfortable. 
But unhappily ſome few, attentive only to their 
own private intereſt, and unconcerned for the 
good of others, have engroſſed the greateſt part 
of the land, and left but little for the reſt : 
whereas, if there had been a more equal diviſion 

of 
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of it, every one would have had enough for a 
decent and plentiful maintenance, by eaſy ** 
and induſtry [e]. 


[c] Tus caſe of the Poor has long been the object of ſerious 
conſideration, their evils and ſufferings are many, and every 
man would wiſh to alleviate them, Many of them are 
the moſt uſeful members of ſociety, and it 1s from their labour 
and induſtry, that the rich derive their comforts and conveni- 
ences. And when age, ſickneſs or infirmities come upon them, 
and incapacitate them for their daily labour, ſurely it is but 
common juſtice, that they ſhould be provided for. The poor's 
rate in England and Wales is grown to a moſt exorbitant 
height, and ſome years ago amounted to 1, 700, ooo J. a 
year, according to a calculation made by Sir Joſeph Jekyll. 
And the number of perſons who receive the Poor's rate and 
Other alms, is computed to be no leſs than 400,000. ——Dr, 
Grew reckons there are about 46 millions of acres in England 
and Wales, one ſixth part of which are commons, heaths, 
foreſts, chaſes &. Now if ſome of theſe were to be divided 
among the ſober and induſtrious poor, the poor's rate would 
be lefſened, great numbers of families would be made happy, 
and marriage would be encourag'd, on which the ſtrength of a 
nation depends. About 5, 6 or 7 acres of land (according to the 
goodnels and nature of the ſoil) would be ſufficient for every man, 
and enable him alſo to pay one or two ſhillings a year quit rent 
to thoſe perſons, whoſe right of commoning there, would then be 
taken away. And as this portion of land would not be enough 
to employ their whole time, the men would ſtill work at their 
reſpective trades and employments, and the women and child- 
ren ſpin wool, flax, or cotton for our manufactures. And 
tho' ſome of them would prove idle and vicious, and abuſe ſuch 
a a grant; yet it is probable that the greateſt part of them would 
be induced to be ſober and diligent : for as a man oppreſs'd 
with poverty, notwithſtanding all his continual labour and care, 
naturally gives himſelf up to ſloth and deſpair; fo the having 
an eſtate which he can call his own, is no ſmall inducement to 
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Nox is this a viſionary ſcheme never yet exe- 
cuted. For ſuch was the happy conſtitution of 
the Iſraelites, when they were firſt ſetled in the 
land of Canaan by Joſhua : every man had an 
eſtate of his own, which was hereditary and un- 
alienable [4]. This equal diviſion of the Jand 
cut off the means of luxury with its tempta- 
tions, checked pride and ambition, and eſtabliſh- 
ed the habits of induſtry and diligence among 
them. And therefore God highly exclaims a- 


ſobriety, induſtry, vigour and alacrity. — At the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of the colony of Georgia in America, every poor man 
had a lot of fifty acres granted to him and his male heirs, which 
was to be preſerv'd for ever ſeparate and undivided, nor could 
the owner fell it, or even let it to another perſon, without a 
licenſe for that purpoſe : that every one might be oblig'd to 
cultivate his own lands, and that no one might have more than 
one lot. See Moore's woyage to Georgia, p. 7, 8. 

| (4] Every man's ſhare was above 16 acres. See Lowman on 
the civil government of the Hebrews, p. 39. —— This was a 
ſufficient eſtate for any family in that climate, and in thoſe 
ages, when they were happily ignorant of the luxury of 
our times, and were contented with a plain and fimple life. 


| Nay, we find among the ancient Romans, fo late as 462 years 


after the foundation of Rome, that ſeven Roman acres, which 
are not above four and a half Engliſh acres (the Roman acre 
being but 240 Roman feet long, and 120 broad) were thought 
to be enough for any Roman citizen: for Manius Curius, who 
had been thrice honour'd with a triumph, and was the glory 
of the age he liv'd in, publickly declar'd, that the Roman, who 
was not contented with that quantity of land, was a pernicious 
Citizen. See Pliny's Natural Hiftory, B. XVIII. cb. z. 


gainſt 
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gainſt thoſe ſelfiſh and covetous perſons, who, 
afterwards broke through this wiſe regulation, 
and engroſſed their neighbours eſtates [e]. 


Wr are alſo aſſured by hiſtorians of the beſt 
credit, that even in a Heathen nation, the gene- 
ral good was preferred by the rich to every pri- 
vate view. For when the greateſt part of the 
Lacedemonians were reduced to extreme poverty, 
while a ſmall number only of particular perſons 
were poſſeſſed of the whole country: L ycurgus 
prevailed upon the rich to give up all their 
eſtates, and to have an equal diviſion made of 
them. Accordingly he divided the whole coun- 
try into 39,000 equal parts, and gave only one 
to every Citizen, This was ſuch an extraordi- 
nary inſtance of zeal for the good of others, as 
is not to be equalled in the hiſtory of any other 


nation [f]. 


SucH a generous and diſtintereſted conduct, 
and fo ſure and ſolid a foundation laid for the 
happineſs of every one, juſtly excited our ad- 
miration, and animated us to ſettle a new co- 


[e] Jaiab v. 8. 

{/] Evre x ſhare yielded about 82 medimni or buſhels of 
corn yearly, beſides wine, oil, and fruits. It maintain'd alſo the 
Helotes who cultivated their lands; and I make no doubt but it 
alſo afforded ſufficient paſture for their cattle. See Plutarci ia 
life of Lycurgus. 


lony 
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lony on nearly the ſame plan. But that our 
poſterity might enjoy the ſame advantages with 
ourſelves, we determined to allow no one any 
more land, than would be ſufficient to anſwer 
every neceſſary and uſeful purpoſe, and to re- 
ſerve the reſt for our deſcendants, as their num- 
bers ſhould increaſe. We further agreed, that 
every one ſhould have an equal ſhare, that fo 
we might check every proud, ambitious, and 
deſtructive paſſion, and baniſh riches as well as 
poverty from us. And the more effectually to 
preſerve that innocency, ſimplicity, and regu- 
larity of life, which we hoped to eſtabliſh among 
us, we fixt upon a diſtant and retired country, 
out of the common courſe of trade: for though 
ſome commerce with other nations would be at- 
tended with ſeveral advantages to us, yet we 
were afraid it would be productive of ſome un- 
happy conſequences, and bring in luxury, and 
cuſtoms injurious to the welfare of our ſtate. 
Beſides, ſailors, as well as ſoldiers, are too apt to 
introduce drunkenneſs, debauchery, and irre- 
ligion, which deſtroy every good and excellent 
diſpoſition, and that ſober, modeſt, and decent 
behaviour, , which is ſo amiable and praiſe-wor- 
thy, and on which the happineſs of ſociety de- 
pends, 


I am, &c. 
LE T- 
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LEI TEES 


The author's and his friends prudent choice of proper 
perſons to go with them. They lay before them 
the difficulties and hardſhips they muſt expect to 
meet with, which has a happy effet. They fix 
upon their form of government and laws : and 
chooſe their governors and magiſtrates. They con- 


ceal the name of the country they are going to. A 
general liſt of the things they carried with them. 


They ſet ſail from Holland in two ſhips, but loſe 
one of them on the coaſt of Patagonia, which 
obliges them to ſettle- on the weſtern fide of that 
count FY. 


DAR Six, Nov. g, 1618: 


AVING in my firſt Letter acquainged you 
with our deſign, I ſhall now give you 
ſome account of our proceedings in it, 


Mx. Alphen and myſelf, who firſt formed 
the ſcheme, and furniſhed the neceſſary ex- 


pences, judged it of the utmoſt importance, that 
| all 
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all the firſt ſettlers of our colony ſhould be ſuch 
as ſincerely approved of our deſign, and were 
ſober, peaceable and induſtrious, as its ſucceſs 
would greatly depend upon their diſpoſitions : 
for if our propoſal had been made public, and 
we had accepted of all that offered themſelves 
indiſcriminately, without any regard to their 
temper or conduct, ſome of them would ſoon 
have become impatient of the reſtraint of whole- 
ſome laws, proved factious and turbulent, and en- 
deavoured to deſtroy our form of government, and 
ſet up a different one of their own, which at laſt 
would have ended in anarchy and utter ruin [g]. 


We therefore privately propoſed our deſign to 
about 1 50 poor, laborious, and induſtrious fa- 
milies, into whoſe tempers and conduct we had 
previouſly enquired. Some few rejected it, 
but the far greater number approved of and 
chearfully embraced our ſcheme. Among theſe 
laſt there were ſome huſbandmen, bricklayers, 
carpenters, and blackſmiths, together with per- 
fons of other different occupations, who were of 


le] Tuts was a wife conduct: and it was for want of ſuch a 
prudent choice, that a few diſcontented and ſelf-conceited per- 
ſons made the town of Savanna in Georgia very unhappy at 
it's firſt ſettlement ; while there was perfect peace and tranquil- 
lity at Frederica, owing to the better temper and diſpoſition of 
it's inhabitants, See Stephens's Journal of the Proceedings in 
Georgia, Vol. I. p. 14, 15, 46, 53, 77 and 98. 

a quiet 
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a quiet and peaceable diſpoſition, and were 
maſters of their reſpective employments. We 
ſhould have been glad alſo, if perſons of ſeveral 
other trades had fallen in with our propoſal : but 
as they did not readily agree to our plan, we 
thought it beſt to be without them, and to 
labour at firſt under ſome inconveniences : 
not doubting but that care and induſtry, with 
the aſſiſtance of proper books, would in time 
make us maſters of every neceſſary and uſeful 
buſineſs ; which in the event has happily proved 
true. 


Wr further choſe about 200 orphans of both 
ſexes, - and different ages, whoſe parents had left 
them in a poor and wretched condition, expoſed 
to the ſnares and evils of life, Theſe we diſ- 
tributed among us, in the cultivation of our 
lands and other employments, till they either 
married, or arrived at the age of one and twenty 
years, at which time they would be entitled to 
the ſame privileges, and an eſtate' of their own 
equal to ours. And to promote marriage and 
make incontinency inexcuſable, we took care 
that the numbers of the unmarried of each ſex 
in our whole ſociety ſhould be equal. 


Wr alſo engaged two miniſters to embrace 
our ſcheme. They were perſons of great piety, 
and extenſive virtue, affable and humble, of 

univerſal 


5 
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- univerſal charity and benevolence: they un- 
derſtood the Scriptures well, had a plain but 

agreeable delivery, and a perſuaſive manner of 

recommending the great duties of religion : and 

what was of the greateſt importance, their be- 

haviour and lives were agreeable to their pre- 
 Cepts [>]. 

Havinc thus engaged a ſufficient number of 
perſons to embark with us in our undertaking; 
we laid before them all, (particularly ſuch 
who we had reaſon to think were too ſanguine 
in their expectations) the difficulties which they 
mult expect to encounter with, both from a long 
and perhaps a dangerous voyage, as well as after 
their arrival at the wiſh'd for port. For as the 
land was not inhabited, we told them, that we 


ſhould want at firſt many of the conveniences 
of life, and muſt uſe great labour and induſtry 


N 

before we could obtain them; and muſt be con- 
| tented for ſome time with ſuch proviſions as 
we carried with us, or could readily find there : 
and that the clearing the lands [7], building the 


5) Tais reminds me of a couple of lines I have ſomewhere - 
met with, juſtly deſcribing a truly good Miniſter, 
Behold a man; fincere in word and thought, 
Liv'd as he preach'd, and practis'd what he taught. 
li] A machine might be invented to tear up the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt rooted trees, with the aſſiſtance of a few men; See 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magic, p. 92 &c. This would be of 
great ule in all ſuch new colonies, as have too many woods. 
| houſes, 
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houſes, preparing the ground for planting and 
ſowing, and making ſome neceſſary fortifica- 
tions to ſecure us from the aſſaults of enemies, 
would require much time, labour and patience. 
We therefore defired them to take ſome time, 
to weigh all theſe difficulties deliberately in 
their own minds, leſt they ſhould repent, when 
it would be too late, and blame us for leading 
them into dangers and hardſhips which they did 
not foreſee. 


Tr1s fair and candid procedure, inſtead of 
diſcouraging any of our little ſociety, had a 
contrary effect. It confirmed and ſtrengthened 
their reſolutions, and they all declared, that be- 
ing fully ſenſible of the goodneſs of our deſign, 
and the uprightneſs and diſintereſtedneſs of our 
intentions, they were firmly reſolved to run the 
riſk of the undertaking, and leave the event to 
Providence: and that if they ſhould ſtruggle 
with hardſhips and difficulties, inſtead of mur- 
muring or repining, they would endure them 
with patience and chearfulneſs. 


Wr then held a general aſſembly, in which 
the form of government, and all the lawy of our 
ſtate, (drawn up ſome time before by Mr. 
Alphen and myſelf) were read and carefully 
conſidered : and having made ſuch alterations 
as were judged proper, the whole aſſembly ex- 
preſſed their approbation of them : and all who 
| 4 were 
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were above 21 years of age ſign'd them; ex- 
preſſing thereby their ſubmiſſion to them, and 
by that means became entitled to all the privi- 
leges of citizenſhip. Then to prevent any diſ- 
putes on our arrival at the deſired country, all 
the citizens proceeded to the election of the ma- 


giſtrates, and unanimouſly fixed upon Mr. Al- 


phen to be our governor, and myſelf and three 
others to be ſenators: they alſo choſe ſix in- 


ſpectors, and ratified the choice of the two 


miniſters above-mentioned. And give me leave 


to add, that all theſe (my own weakneſſes ex- 


cepted) were perſons of a friendly and benevo- 
lent temper, who had a great command over 
their paſſions, had prudence and diſcretion to 
bear with any little failings and imperfections in 
others, and yet had ſufficient firmneſs to keep 
them ſteady to the original plan [&]. 


[4] Taz Paſſions and affections are implanted in us by God, 
to anſwer the wiſeſt intentions. A man without them, would be 
indolent and inactive, like a Ship in a calm: whereas he who 
allows them to govern, reſembles a Ship with it's fails full ſpread 
and without a rudder, which is toſs'd about by every ſudden 
guſt, and drove by every ſtormy and tempeſtuous wind. But 
he that is truly wiſe, can reſtrain or exert them with judgment 
and prudence, direct them by juſt and right principles, and 


| govern them by the rules of reaſon and religion. — An eaſy 


thing in theory, but very difficult to practice. Milton in the 
firſt book of his Paradiſe Regain d, has beautifully expreſs'd him- 


ſelf on this ſubject. 


« Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 
Smooth on the tongue diſcours'd, pleaſing to th' ear, 
And tuneable as ſilvan pipe or ſong: 


* 
Mas: 
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Ma. Alphen and myſelf had already care- 
fully conſidered the ſituation and circumſtances 
of the country, where we had deſigned to ſettle. 
But we had diſcloſed the particular place to very 
few of our aſſociates, leſt it ſhould be publickly 
known, and our enemies ſhould be acquainted 
with it, who would not fail to lay wait for us 
in our voyage, or to attack us immediately on 
our arrival there, before we could poſſibly for- 
tify ourſelves [/]. But we aſſured our ſociety, 


What wonder then, if I delight to hear 
Her dictates from thy mouth? moſt men admire | 
Virtue, who follow not her love“. | \ 


And again in the ſecond book, 
| m— A crown 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares and ſleepleſs nights 

To him who wears the regal diadem, 

When on his ſhoulders each man's burden lies; 

For therein ſtands the office of a king, 

His honour, virtue, merit and chief praiſe, 

'That for the public all this weight he bears. 

Yet he who reigns within himſelf, and rules 

Paſſions, deſires, and fears, is more a king, 

Which every wiſe and virtuous man attains ; 

And who attains not, ill aſpires to rule 

Cities of men, or headſtrong multitudes ; 

Subje& himſelf to anarchy within, 

Or lawleſs paſſions in him, which he ſerves”. 

[7] Tt late duke of Montagu's intended ſettlement of the 
iſland of St. Lucia in the Weſt Indies in 1722 was prevented, 
by it's being publickly known before-hand: for the French 
came upon the Engliſh ſettlers with a large body of troops, a 

C that 
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that in general the climate was temperate, the 
air healthy, the ſoil good, and that the place 
was naturally ſecure, being difficult of acceſs, 
and eaſily fortified : circumſtances of the greateſt 
importance to us, who were few in number, 
not enured to great hardſhips, nor able to reſiſt, 
in an open and expoſed place, an enemy ſupe- 
rior in number, and ſkilful in the deſtructive 


arts of war, 


THe next point was to conſider what things 
were neceſſary to carry with us. This required 
great thought and foreſight ; and notwithſtand- 
ing all our prudence and precaution, we after- 
wards found that we had forgot ſeveral things, 
which would have been very uſeful to us. 


Tux things we provided were as follows: 


FissT, a ſufficient quantity of proviſions to 
ſerve our colony for two years, to prevent the 
danger which a bad harvelt, the firſt year, might 
expoſe us to [m]. 


few days after they had unde there, and obliged them to 
quit the iſland. See Uring's relation of this affair. 

(n] New ſettlers ſhould carry the ſmall maiz or Indian corn 
with them, for it riſes very faſt, and ripens in ſo ſhort a time; 
that from the ſame field they may have two crops of it in one 
year. Befides which, it is more agreeable to the taſte than the 
larger kind. See Du Prats's :biſtory of Louifiana. Vol. II. 
5. 3 | 
| SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, Cloaths of all ſorts for ſeveral 
years, that we might not be interrupted in our 
more neceſſary employments. 


Tr1zDLy, the houſehold goods for every 
family : the proper tools for every trade, and a 
ſafficient quantity of iron, tin, and other uſeful 
metals, to ſerve us for ſome years, 


FourTHLY, the ſeeds of various kinds of 
plants, for food and phyſic, for timber and 
beauty [a]. 


Tux ſeeds of plants are very apt to be ſpoiled in long 
voyages: but Linnæus the celebrated Swediſh botaniſt aſſures 
us that the following method will preſerve them. Put the ſeeds 
into a cylindrical glaſs bottle, and fill the interſtices with dry 
ſand, to prevent their lying too cloſe together; then cork it, or 
tie a bladder over it. Put this bottle into another glaſs bottle, 
ſo much larger than that which contains the ſeeds, that, when 
it is ſuſpended in it, there may be left a vacant place on all 
ſides of about two inches between the two glaſſes, to be filled 
with the following powder. Take four parts of falt-petre, 
and one fifth part, of equal parts of common alt, and ſal. am- 
moniac : theſe muſt be well pounded and mixt together. This 
faline maſs (which ſhould be rather moiſt than dry) will always 
be ſo cold, that the ſeeds in the inner glaſs will never ſuffer dur- 
ing the voyage, from the heat of the air. Cheſnuts and the 
like large fruits may be preſerved, by dipping them in bees 
wax made ſoft by warmth, and incloſing them in a thick coat of 
it. — the Philoſophical Tragſactions, Vol. LI. part 1, page 
209 Cc. 


C 2 | FiFTHLY, 
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FirTHLy, ſome of the moſt uſeful drugs and 

medicines : and alſo poiſon ta deſtroy rats, with 

which moſt of the uninhabited places abound, 
where ſhips have formerly touched o]. 


SEXTHLY, the neceſſary animals for food and 
labour. 


SEVENTHLY, guns, and fuch other inſtruments 


of war, as were neceſſary to defend ourſelves from 
enemies. 


E1cnTHLY, the beſt books of all ſorts, parti- 
cularly ſuch as relate to every uſeful trade, art, 
and ſcience. 


NixrHLVY, as houſes or even huts cannot be 
immediately built, and the lying under tents is 
generally found to be unwholeſome; we had ten 
wooden houſes framed in {uch a manner, that 
they could be talen to pieces for the conveni- 
ency of carriage, and eaſily put together again 
and erected for uſe on our landing: two were for - 


[o] T 1s was a very good thought: for rats greatly abound 
in many of the uninhabited iſlands, and on the ſea coaſts, 
where ſhips have touched : but more eſpecially where any ſhips 
have been wrecked. The firſt ſettlers of St. Helena and Ber- 
mudas were ſo infeſted by them, that their corn and many of 
their plants and fruits were devoured by them. 


the 
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the men, four for the women and children, and 
the reſt for our proviſions and ſtores [y]. And 
further, as the grinding of corn, and the ſawing 
of timber are very laborious works, we took 
with us ſeveral little corn and ſaw mills [2]. 


Having thus endeavoured to provide every 
thing which was neceffary or uſeful, in the beſt 
manner we could, we hired two ſhips, and agreed 
with the Captains to carry us to whatever part 
of the world we ſhould chuſe. We then put 
on board each ſhip, the halt of every ſort of our 


[p] SMALL houſes ſtand in the market-place at Moſkow in 
Ruſſia by hundreds ready made, and put up for ſale: and when 
one of them is ſold, it is taken to pieces, and being carried to 
the place where it is to be ſet up, it is erected there in a very 
ſhort time. See the Preſent State of Ruſſia, Vol. I. p. 126.— 
But if tents were made double, and the inner ones were made 
of oil cloth, or of painted cloth, they would be much drier and 
warmer than common tents are: nor would the ſun be able to 
crack or injure the inner ones, nor the rain or dews to ſoak 
through them. | 


7 Tate, I ſuppoſe, were worked by the wind. In New 
England they have ia mills of a cheap and ſlight work, which 
generally ſtand upon ſmall ſtreams. And though they often 
carry only one ſaw, yeta man and a boy attending upon one of 
them, can in 24 hours ſaw 4000 feet, or about 160 boards of 
the white Pine: theſe boards are generally one inch thick, and 
from 15 to 25 feet long, and 1 or 2 feet broad. See Uoug/a/s's 
State of the Britiſh Colonies in North America, Vol. II. p. 54.— 
They have alſo in Scotland, and in the Iſle of Man, both corn 
and ſaw mills of an eaſy and cheap conſtruction. 
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proviſions and ſtores; that if one of our ſhips 
ſnould be wrecked, the other might not be 
deſtitute of any one article. We then ſet ſail 
from our native country, humbly recommending 
ourſelves to the protection and bleſſing of God; 
being fully ſenſible, that it was he alone, who 
could preſerve us from every unfortunate acci- 
dent, give us health and ſtrength, inſpire us 


with wiſdom and prudence, and proſper our 


undertaking: at the ſame time we determined 
to ſubmit patiently to his wiſe providence, if it 
ſhould pleaſe him to diſappoint any of our do- 
ſigns. And though we were prevented from 
going to the place we had propoſed [r], by one 
of our ſhips running aſhore on the coaſt of Pa- 
tagonia; yet, as our lives and cargo were pre- 


[r] Ir ſeems probable, that they had defigned to ſettle in 
fome iſland of the Great South Sea, perhaps that of John Fer- 
nandes, which is a moſt agreeable place, and in a temperate 
climate, And it is worthy our obſervation, that all thoſe ſmall 
iſlands, which lie at a conſiderable diſtance from the continent, 
enjoy a more equable and temperate air, and are both warmer 
in winter, and cooler in ſummer, than the continent is, in the 
ſame latitude. The reaſon is, becauſe the ſea is never ſo much 
heated or cooled as the land is, and therefore the ſea aſſwages 
the heat of the ſummer, and moderates the cold of the winter : 
the ſaline quality alſo, with which the ſea air is generally 
thought to be impregnated, makes it more healthy. And 
hence it is, that the Madera and Bermudas iſlands in about 32 
degrees of latitude enjoy a kind of perpetual ſpring: and that 
the air of the iſland of St. Helena, though it lies in the 16th 
degree of latitude, is always temperate and healthy. 


ſerved, 
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ſerved, things turned out in the end extremely 
well, and perhaps to-our advantage. For, being 
unable to proceed on our voyage by the loſs of 
this ſhip, we ſent out ſeveral of our people to 
examine the country about us, who at length 
diſcovered a retired and uninhabited place cn 
the weſtern ſide of Patagonia, where we ſoon 
ſettled, in a country fertile, healthy, and pleaſant, 
fortified by nature: ſo that we enjoy all the bleſ- 
ſings, which we can reaſonably expect or even 
wiſh for in this life. But our laws forbid me to 
diſcloſe the particular place of our abode, or the 
paſſages which lead to. it; leſt any nation 
ſhould be tempted by the luſt of power and do- 
minion to make a conqueſt of us, to deſtroy our 
conſtitution, and rob us of thoſe ineſtimable 
privileges, our civil and religious liberties. 
We live ſecluded from the reſt of the world, 
unmixt with any of the nations around us, have 
no ambitious views of enlarging our dominions, 
nor any wicked deſigns of enſlaving others: but 
we know the princes of this world too well ever 
to truſt them. 


I am, &c. 
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TETTER m. 


The form of government they eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of 
a governor, who is hereditary, and of ſenators, who 
are choſen by the citizens. The author's objefiions 
to an ariſtocracy, and democracy, and monarchy. 
Yet he gives three inſtances of ei cellent kings wha 
were poſſeſſed of abilities, integrity and zeal for the 
public good, and ſhews the great happineſs their 
ſutjes enjoyed under idem, and adds that, if all 
kings were ſuch, monarchy would be the moſt defire- 
able form. He then warmly c:xp«!iates againſt bad 
Kings, eſpecially ſuch as are called beroes, who 
delight in wars, and the deſtruction of mankind : 
and gives ſome good advice to biſtorians, who 

 eorite the lives: Princes. And concludes with 
an account of ſeveral excellent laws eſtabl, Med by 
the inca's of Peru. 


De ar Six, Febr. 1, 1619. 


SHALL now give you ſome account of that 
particular form of government which we 
have erected here, with the reaſons which in- 

duced us to fix upon it. 
1 As 
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As the ſafety and happineſs of the whole na- 
tion ought to be the great end and deſign of 
every government, ſo we have endeavoured to 
keep this grand object always in view, and not 
to aggrandize one man, or ſet of men, to the 
prejudice and detriment of the reſt. All men 
are here conſidered as brethren, united together 
in one band, to promote the common good. 
But as civil diſſenſions, turbulent factions, and 
precipitate determinations, are found by experi- 
ence to be the conſtant effects of a popular go- 
vernment; we agreed that the citizens ſhould 
chuſe, out of their own body, a certain number 
of perſons, called ſenators, who, in conjunction 
with the governor, ſhould be inveſted with the 
ſupreme and legiſlative power. But as many 
inconveniencies are alſo found to ariſe from the 
execution of the laws by a number of perſons, 
in whoſe hand the ſupreme power is lodged: it 
was agreed to commit the executive power to 
one man only, whom we call the governor. 
But as the governor may not always be poſſeſſed 
of proper abilities to conduct the reins of go- 
vernment, or may be diſpoſed to execute ſuch 
ſchemes, as may be deſtructive to the public 
good: his power is limited, and his authority 
carefully reſtrained by our laws. 


Sven 


— 
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Sven in general is the form which we have 
eſtabliſhed, as the beſt and wiſeſt we could 
frame; and in which we endeavoured to guard 
againſt the evils and inconveniencics which at- 
tend the other forms. For hiſtory clearly ſhews 
us, that the abſolute rule of one man only, 
if wholly independent of the reſt, introduces 
tyranny and oppreſſion: that where the ſupreme 
power is lodged in ſeveral perſons, jealouſies 
and factions are too apt to ariſe about prece- 
dence and ſuperiority: and that a popular go- 
vernment 1s giddy and inconſtant, raſh and tu- 
multuous, full of diſcord and confuſion, and at 
laſt often ends in ſlavery to ſome eloquent and 
ambitious man, who puts himſelf at the head 
of the lower people, and eres a monarchy on 
the ruins of the popular government. But by 
the mixt form which we have ſettled, we have 
endeavour'd to ſecure our rights and liberties, 
to preſerve a due balance, and keep a happy 
medium between the tyranny of arbitrary mo- 
narcy, the factions of ariſtocracy, and the anar- 
chy, licentiouſneſs, and wild tumults of a demo- 


cracy [s]. 


[s]L1cenT10UsNEss muſt be the ruin of every ſtate, as it con- 
ſiſts in doing whatever the will, appetites, and paſſions ſuggeſt. 
But true liberty deſires only the freedom of doing what is agree- 
able to the dictates of reaſon; and the rules of religion: and ſted- 


dil ſubmits to, and chearfully obeys juſt laws, enjoined by 


I am 
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I am indeed very ſenſible, that a monarchy 
would be the beſt form of government, if kings 
were always poſſeſt both of abilities ſuited to 
their exalted ſtation, and of that uprightneſs and 
beneyolence of heart, as to be always attentive 
to, and diſpoſed to make the good of their ſub- 
jets the ſole and ultimate end of, their admini- 


ſtration. 


Two inſtances of this kind we have in Gelo 
and Hiero, kings of Syracuſe in Sicily: who, 
though they firſt obtained their dominion by 
violent and unjuſt methods, yet afterwards be- 
came excellent kings. Gelo in particular ſeems 
to have reigned with no other view than to do 
good, from a zeal for the public welfare, and 
to make thouſands of his fellow creatures happy. 
He eſtabliſhed liberty without allowing licenti- 
ouſneſs, and baniſhed, from his kingdom, lux- 
ury, pomp, and oſtentation. He ſet his ſubjects 
an amiable pattern of piety and modeſty, of a 
plain, induſtrious, and regular life. He contented 


proper authority ; and is fully convinced that the preſerving 
peace and good order, with proper reverence to perſons in 
authority, are abſolutely neceſſary for the happineſs of every 
nation,—A certain perſon having adviſed Lycurgus to eſtabliſh 
a democracy or popular government at Sparta, he wiſely an- 
ſwered : Begin it firſt in your own houſe, and let every one there 
be as great a lord and maſter as another, See Plutarch's Ban- 
guet of the Seven Sages, 

himſelf 
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himſelf with making the laws rule, and not his 
own will, was poſſeſt of a ſpirit ſuperior to all 
tyranny and oppreſſion, and carefully taught his 
ſubjects, that both himſelf and they ought to 
be governed by reaſon and wiſdom. Such an 
excellent conduct and adminiſtration brought 
the higheſt reputation and glory to himſelf, and 
the greatelt happineſs to his people, by whom he 
was greatly admired and beloved. 


HizRo, the ſecond of that name and King of 
the ſame City, behaved with the greateſt wiſdom 
and juſtice for near fifty years, applied himſelf 
to root out idleneſs and luxury, the parents of 
many vices; to encourage frugality and indu- 
ſtry, to bring agriculture into juſt reputation 
and honour, and to make his ſubjects univer- 
ſally happy. By his prudent conduct he ſe- 
cured to them the bleſſings of peace and a per- 
fect tranquillity for many years, while his neigh- 
bours were cruelly ravaging and deſtroying one 
another: and he ſhewed by all his actions, that 
his principal aim was to gain the love and eſteem 
of his people; and that he conſidered himſelf 


in no other light, than as the protector and 
father of his country. 


App to theſe, Alfred king of England, 
juſtly ſurnamed the Great: who exhibited to 
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his ſubjects an amiable example of a wiſe and 
regular ſelf· government, of piety and ſteddy 
virtue. Under his auſpicious reign learning 
was encouraged, vice and licentiouſneſs were 
ſuppreſſed, corruption and venality diſcouraged, 
and tyranny and oppreſſion baniſned. He was, 
in the trueſt ſenſe, the father of his people, 
the defender of their property, the aſſertor of 
their privileges, and the founder and guardian 
of their liberties. In his wars, which were 
undertaken only in the defence of the nation, 
he was brave; in conqueſt humane; in council 
calm and deliberate; and in peace he conſulted 
in the moſt effectual manner the good of his 
ſubjects, by enacting and ſtrictly executing the 
moſt ſalutary laws; which will remain for ever, 
ſtanding monuments of his eminent abilities, 
the integrity of his heart, and his ardent zeal 
for the common good. 


| Now, if all kings were poſſeſſed of abilities, 
integrity, and zeal for the public good equal to 
theſe: monarchy undoubtedly would be the 
melt eligible form of government, and moſt 
conducive to the happineſs of a nation, But 
how few of theſe are to be found ? Search the 
hiſtories of all nations, how ſeldom do they 
appear? Trace in your mind the characters of 
moſt kings, and you will find that covetouſneſs, 
or the love of pomp and grandevr, or luxury 


and an unbounded indulgence of ſenſual pleaſure, 
or 
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or elſe the luſt of power and dominion, have been 
their predominant principles. The reſult of 
. which has been; that arbitrary monarchs have 
frequently proved to be the plagues of the world. 
Who, without any juſt provocation, have invad- 
ed their neighbours territories, broke down the 
barriers of public faith and treaties, and trampled 
upon law, juſtice, equity, and every thing that 
is held ſacred and venerable by God and man, to 
accompliſh their tyrannical and ambitious views, 
Such were Alexander, Julius Cæſar, and others 
of both ancient and modern fame ; who by 
fawning flatterers have been ſtyled heroes. 
heroes! rather the butchers of the human race, 
and the enſlavers of the world! But unhappily 
theſe plagues of mankind, inſtead of being men- 


tioned by hiſtorians with that infamy, horror, 
and deteſtation which they deſerve; have had 


their crimes palliated, ſoftned and varniſhed over, 


been ſet up as objects of admiration and delight, 


and as the glory of human nature, meerly on 
account of their courage, and ſkill in deſtroying 
their fellow creatures, and in overwhelming 


w#P 


whole kingdoms in deſolation and ruin. Such 


are the illuſtrious worthies, who have been too 
often made the ſubject of Panegyric []! 


i] Tu number of men whichAlexander murdered inhis wars, 
is not given us in hiſtory, Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory, B. vii. 
cb. 25. informs us, that Julius Cæſar deſtroyed near one million, 
two hundred thouſand of the Gauls, &c, beſides thoſe Romans 


BuT 
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Bur it were greatly to be wiſhed, that hiſto- 
rians were not only men of abilities and extenſive 
knowledge, but alſo friends to liberty and vir- 
tue: who would ſtrip the tyrant of all his gaudy 
plumes, and diſplay him as (what he really is) the 
enemy of God, and the curſe of man, and with 
peculiar marks of infamy and abhorrence. 
Whereas on the contrary, thoſe Kings who were 
a bleſſing to the world, and whoſe labours were 
conſecrated to promote religion, peace, and vir- 
tue, and to make their ſubjects free and happy, 
ought to be painted in the moſt animating and 
lively colours, as the ornaments of mankind, 
and the glory of the human race. For the great 
end and deſign of hiſtory, is not meerly to ſerve 
for amuſement, curioſity, or trifling diſcourſe, 
but to give a juſt repreſentation of facts, to free 
virtue from that miſt and darkneſs, which the 
paſſions, prejudices, and follies of mankind have 
thrown around it, and diſplay it in it's own 
intrinſic beauty and excellence: and likewiſe to 


that were ſlain in the civil wars, which perhaps were half that 
number: and without mentioning the millions of widows, 
orphans &c. which were made miſerable by theſe deſtruQtions. 
Yet after all the miſery, deſolation, and ruin he brought upon his 
fellow creatures, only to raiſe himſelf to the imperial power, he 
was in quiet poſſeſſion of it not above five months, when he was 
killed for his tyranny and uſurpation, See Fell. Patercul. B. ii. 
ch. 56, 

ſhew 


— — - _ — 
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ſhew vice (though dignified by great abilities, 
and blended with many ſhining qualities) in its 
own deteſtable colours, diveſted of that fictitious 
glare, which recommends it to the admiration 
of the vain and inconſiderate. And therefore 
ſuch only as have juſt ideas of liberty, and un- 
derſtand wherein the true happineſs of a nation 
conſiſts, are rightly qualified to place the actions 
of kings in a juſt light, and, by their wiſe and 
judicious remarks, to improve our underſtand- 
ing, and direct our conduct []. 


a] Ir is for want of ſuch principles as theſe, that Voltaire, 
in his hiſtory of Lew; the Fourteenth of France, calls it one 
of the four happy ages of the world, becauſe plays and poetry, 
painting, ſculpture and architecture, with an external civility 
and politeneſs, were encouraged and flouriſhed, He alſo 
endeavours to repreſent him as a truly great king: and yet 
he acknowledges that he was a lover of the groſſeſt flattery, fond 
of grandeur, pomp and oſtentation, and an encourager of the 
greateſt luxury, profuſencſs, and extravagance, all which ſink 
and debaſe the human mind — And Xzy/er (Vol. I. p. 130) tells 
us, that he was ſo infatuated by flattery, that at opera's, and the 
prologues of plays, he would join in ſinging the moſt extrava- 
gant rants made in his own praiſe. —Inſtead of conſidering himſelf 
as inveſted with ſovereign power, only to be the father of his 
people, and to make them happy; he tyranniſed over them with 
unbounded licentiouſneſs, making his own will and pleaſure 
the ſole rule of his government, without any regard to their 
happineſs, or to their natural rights and: liberties. Inſtead of 
giving them the bleſſings of peace, which is the foundation of 
all happineſs and felicity, he forced great numbers of them from 
their houſes and families, and all that was dear to them, to enter 
into his armies: and thus depopulated his dominions and de- 
ſtroyed many myriads of his ſubjects in unjuſt wars againſt other 
nations, only to promote, what he called his own glory. He 

GIVE 
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G1ve me leave to conclude this letter with an 
account of ſome very remarkable and moſt ex- 


broke through his moſt ſolemn treaties, employed his great 
wealth, and made uſe of every mean art, to ſet the neighhour- 
ing ſtates at variance with each other, that he might the more 
effectually avail himſelf of any opportunity which ſhould offer, 
to gratify his ambition, and enlarge his dominions. And to 
ſupport his unrighteous wars, and his extravagant pleaſures, 
he raiſed immenſe taxes upon his people: for Voltaire aſſures 


us, that during his reign of 72 years, he ſpent, . 


another, no leſs than 3 30 millions of French livres e pre- 
ſent money; which, at ten pence farthing per livre, Tomes to 
above 14 millions of Engliſh pounds ſterling : and amounts in 
72 years to above 1014 millions of Engliſh pounds fterling. 
Moreover, he tormented thouſands of his Proteſtant ſubjects in 
the moſt inhuman, cruel, and barbarous manner by his dragoons, 
and murdered or drove out of his dominions near half a mill ion 
of them, becauſe they would not implicitly ſubject their con- 
ſciences to the tyranny of the papal power. — Now what idea 
can we form of ſuch a king, but that of a bloody and oppreſ- 
ſive tyrant, who was a curſe to his own people, as well as to 
his neighbours, and who ought to be regarded with the greateſt 
deteſtation and abhorrence? For ſhall that man be reckoned 
wicked and unjuſt, and be judged unworthy of life, who only 
robs another of a little money : and ſhall that king be called 
great, and be ſtiled a hero, who takes away immenſe ſums 
from his own ſubjects, only to conſume them upon his extra- 
vagant pleaſures and unrighteous wars, who murders and de- 
ſtroys thouſands of his own people; who unjuſtly ſeizes upon 
whole provinces belonging to his neighbours, and fills the earth 
with miſcry, ſlaughter, and deſolation ?—How different fram 
Lewis the XIV, is the excellent character of Guſtavus Ericſon, 
a king of Sweden; who never attempted to extend his ſuc. 
ceſsful arms beyond the deliverance of his own country : who 
carefully ſtudied how to make his power beneficial to his people, 
compaſſionating their neceſſities, redreſſing their grievances, 


a cellent 
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cellent laws eſtabliſhed by the firſt inca's or kings 
of Peru, of the truth of which ſome of our neigh- 
bouring Indians- (who fled from thence when 
the Spaniards ravaged their country) have fre- 
quently aſſured us. 


ALL the families of this empire were divided 
into tens, one of whom was appointed head 
over the other nine; and in every five diviſions, 
one was made chief of the fifty; another of 
every hundred; another of every five hundred; 
and another of every thouſand families: and in 
each province, he was made the chief, who 
was moſt able and willing to promote the public 
good. The head of every ten was obliged to þ. 
give notice to his ſuperior officer of any faults 


or irregularities committed by thoſe who were 


under his inſpection; and alſo to inform him 
of ſuch as were in want, or had any accident 
or misfortune, that they might be imme- 
diately relieved. If any officer, either of high 
or low degree, was remiſs in his duty, he was 
puniſhed for it: and if he neglected to indict 


rectifying their diſpoſitions, and correcting their vices, with 
the indulgent hand of a tender parent! And though he ſoft- 
ened their rough tempers into humanity, by the innocent plea- 
ſures of life; he took care that they ſhould not corrupt their 
manners, conſtantly reſtraining them from every abuſe and ex- 
ceſs, by the example of an irreproachable virtue in his own con- 
duct. See Raymond"s Hiſtory of Guſtavus Ericſon, p. 345, 346, 
and 398 is the End, | 


an 
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an offender without producing a lawful excuſe, 
he was not only liable to anſwer for his own de- 
fault, but alſo to receive the puniſhment, which 
was due to the offender. And as every one of 
the lower officers had a ſuperintendant over 
him, they were all diligent in diſcharging their 
ſeveral duties, by which means idleneſs, fraud, 
oppreſſion, and every kind of vice. was dif- 
couraged ; and every one who ſuffered through 
loſſes was relieved. To prevent tedious and 
expenſive law ſuits, every cauſe was tried and 
determined in five days, except in difficult 
and obſcure caſes. If auy one of the ſuperior 
officers was guilty of a crime, his punifhment 
was greater than another's; it being an eſta- 
bliſhed maxim with them, that no crime was 
to be tolerated in magiſtrates, whoſe duty and 
buſineſs it was to ſet good examples, and to 
root out vice in others. And hence it came to 
paſs, that in all that great empire, conſiſting of 
many nations and languages, and extending 
itſelf at laſt about 1300 leagues in length, and 
100 in breadth, they had ſometimes hardly one 
perſon executed in the ſpace of a whole year, 


Tur had ſuch a veneration for the ſupreme 
God, that they never mentioned his name, but. 
with the greateſt reverence. They were taught 
to ſpeak the truth juſtly and religiouſly ; and if 
any one gave a falſe teſtimony in any affair of 

i: import- 
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importance, he was puniſhed with death. Every 
one had ſuch a portion of land given him, as 
Fei ſufficient to ſupport himſelf and family: and 

ch as were blind, old, or incapable of work, 
were maintained by the public: the lands alſo 


belonging to widows and orphans, and to ſuch 


as were ſick, &c. were tilled, ſowed, and reaped 
by the joint labour of the inhabitants of that 
diſtrict. Yet none were allowed to be idle or 
exempt from labour; even the lame and infirm 
were not intircly excuſed ; and children of five 
years of age were employed according to their 
ſtrength and capacities, and were brought up 
to be obedient, modelt and of an obliging beha- 
viour; for not only their parents, but the heads 
of every ten, were anſwerable for their ill man- 
ners or bad conduct. 


Trey were not allowed to change their 
habits or faſhions, ſo that they wondered to 
ſee the Spaniards ſo often change theirs, and 
juſtly attributed it to pride and wantonneſs of 
humour. All profuſion in banquets, and de- 
licacies of diet was prohibited among them, 
They had a law in force among them, which they 
called the law of brotherhood: it obliged them 
to aſſiſt one another in plowing, ſowing and 
reaping the land, and in building of houles, 


without any pay or reward. In ſhort, moſt of 


their laws and cuſtoms were dictated by the rules 
of right reaſon and equity, and by the principles 
| of 
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of goodneſs and benevolence. The ſons of the 
Inca, and of all the chief men were brought up 
and enured to labour, were carefully formed to 
habits of piety and clemency, were taught to be 
impartial in adminiſtring juſtice, and to practiſe 
righteouſneſs and virtue [x], 


Jam, &c. 


[*] See this aceount confirmed in De la Vega's Royal Commen- 


faries of Peru. 
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LETTER VV. 


The lac, relating to the governor. This office is 
made hereditary in the male iſſue of Mr. Alphen : 
but an unjuſt and tyrannical governor may be de- 
poſed. His authority limited; has the power of 
mitigating the puniſhment due to offenders : may 
appoint a deputy to aſſiſt him: and is obliged every 
new year to deliver a public ſpeech, with a copy 
of that which was delivered laſt. 


Dran Sik, Feb. 22, 1619. 
HAVE already told you, that Mr. Alphen 


was unanimouſly choſen our governor before 
we ſet out from our native country, to prevEnt 
any diſputes which might otherwiſe have ariſen 
among us on that head, upon our arrival at the 
deſtined place. And as elective kingdoms are 
ſubject to great tumults and diſorders on the 
death of every king, before the nobles or people 
can agree in the choice of another, whereby 
the peace and happineſs of the nation is greatly 
diſturbed, and the kingdom often brought to 
the brink of deſtruction: : we agreed that, in our 
ſtate, 
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ſtate, the government ſhould be hereditary for 
ever in the male iſſue of Mr. Alphen : and that 
on his deceaſe, his eldeſt ſon ſhould ſucceed 
him : or if his eldeſt ſon ſhould be then dead, 
and had left any male iſſue, that then the 
eldeſt of them ſhould ſucceed his grand-father. 


Ir is difficult exactly to determine how a 
nation ſhould treat a wicked governor : but as 
the happineſs of the people, and the ſecurity of 
their rights and liberties, are the ſole foundation 
and end of all government; it is certainly lawful 
for ſubjects to deprive him of his authority, 
when he uſes his power in a manner which 1s 
plainly deſtructive to the public good, and be- 
comes manifeſtly unjuſt, oppreſſive, and tyran- 
nical, If therefore any of our governors ſhould 
endeavour to become arbitrary and to enſlave us; 
a majority of the citizens are allowed to preſent 
a petition to the ſenators, by which they are 
empowered and obliged to bring the governor 
to a public trial, to anſwer to the charges which 
are brought againſt him; and, if he is found 
guilty, to deprive him of his power, and 
then his next heir is immediately to aſſume his 


office. 


THE governor has no power to make any 
new law, or to aboliſh any old one; to lay any 


tax upon the people, or employ any one in any 
* public 


f 
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public ſervice, without the concurrence of the 


ſenators. But his power conſiſts in putting in 


execution thoſe laws which are already made, 
in obliging all perſons to conform to them, and 
in puniſhing thoſe who violate them, in the 
manner which the laws direct. 


As no good government can delight to puniſh 
offenders, meerly for the ſake of puniſhing ; 
and as a perſon may fall under the ſentence of 


the law, who from the nature of the circum- 


ſtances attending the commiſſion of the offence, 
might juſtly claim a mitigation of the puniſh- 
ment, which would otherwiſe be due to ſuch a 
crime : the governor has the power of reprieving. 
any offender, or of leſſening his puniſhment, 
agreeable to the rules hereafter laid down for that 
purpoſe. | 


Tur governor may appoint any one of the 
fenators to be his deputy, and to act for him, 
incaſe of ſickneſs or any other juſt cauſe : whoſe 
aſſent is equally valid with that of the governor 
himſelf, in maxing of new laws, and in every 
thing elle, to which the governor's authority 
extends. And the governor may change his 
deputy, when and as often as he pleaſes. _ 


Ir at any time the next heir be under age, 
the governor is to appoint in his laſt will, one 
of the ſenators to be the deputy ; who,.in caſe of 

| the 
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the governor's death, is to aſſume the ſame 
power, till the heir apparent attains to the age 
of twenty one years. But if there happens to 
be no deputy governor appointed, then as ſoon 
as the governor is dead, the ſenators are imme- 
diately to aſſemble, and chuſe one of their own, 


body into that office, till the heir is of age. 


THz governor is obliged to deliver a ſpeech. 
before the whole aſſembly at our quarterly meet- 
ing, at the beginning of every year. The de- 
ſign of which is to ſet forth the excellency of 
our conſtitution, to remind the magiſtrates and 
people of their ſeveral duties, and to point out 
the happy effects which muſt neceſſarily reſult to 
the community, from unanimity and a ſteady 
obedience to the laws. That which Mr. Alphen 
delivered to us the laſt new year, was az 
follows. 


« My countrymen, 

W HEN we firſt determined to ſettle this 
colony, we endeavoured to eſtabliſh it on 

the beſt of principles, liberty and the common 
good. To this end we took the moſt effectual 
methods in our power, to prevent tyranny and 
oppreſſion, anarchy and confuſion, by a wile, 
equitable and well balanced form of govern- 
ment. And to promote the happineſs of every 
one, and encourage a ſimple, plain and induſtri- 
2 ous 
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ous life, we aſſigned an equal portion of land to 
every houſeholder. 


Since then you now experience, and grate- 
fully acknowlege the great bleſſings and ad- 
vantages which have ſprung from theſe regula- 
tions, let me intreat you to preſerve your preſent 
happy conſtitution, to revere and obey its laws, 
which equally guard againſt the wretchedneſs 
and miſeries of poverty, and the pride and inſo- 
lence of riches. May neither the luſt of power 
and dominion, the ſordid love of wealth, the 

parade of grandeur, or the ſoftneſs and effemi- 
nacy of luxury, be ever known among you : 
but may righteouſneſs, goodneſs, induſtry 
and temperance adorn your lives and man- 


ners. 


I, THE governor of this land do pub- 
lickly acknowlege, that I am not advanced to 
this ſtation to acquire riches, to revel in plea- 
ſure, or to gratify any pride or ambition of my 
own ; but to promote the public welfare of the 
ſtate. And therefore I will endeavour, with the 
aſſiſtance of God, to diſcharge the truſt repoſed 
in me, by executing the laws with impartial 
Juſtice and equity, and by endeavouring to make 
you happy, by as wiſe and prudent an adminiſtra- 


tion, as lies in my power. 
Bur 
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Bur as my endeavours alone can be but of 
little force and efficacy, unleſs you alſo in your 
ſeveral ſtations concur with me, I muſt intreat 
you who are the ſenators to aſſiſt me, by enacting 
wiſe and good laws, and by promoting a due 
. obedience to them, without which the beſt ſy. 
ſtem of laws, and form of government will be of 
no uſe. 


Lx me alſo call upon you, who are the Guar- 
dians of this ſtate, the inſpectors into the public 
lives and manners of the people, to conſider the 
important truſt which is committed to you. You 
are to watch over the whole community, to take 
notice of the firſt beginnings of vice and every 
irregularity, and to take care that the virtue and 
innocency of the nation be not corrupted. Re- 
member that vice always creeps in by impercep- 
tible degrees, and that if it's progreſs be not 
timely ſtoped, it will taint the principles and 
manners of a people to ſuch a degree, as to render 
them licentious, and impatient of the reſtraint 
of wiſe and wholeſome laws, which at laſt will 


end in the ruin of the ſtate. 


Mav every magiſtrate behave. with wiſdom, 
moderation, and goodneſs; guardagainit all pride, 
imperiouſneſs, the love of power and prece- 


en and chearfully obey thoſe laws which he: 
enjoins 


— - "a. — — eg 
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enjoins others: May every one of us be careful 
to keep his own paſſions and deſires under a 
proper regulation and government, without 
which we ſhall be very unfit to govern others : 
and avoiding all ſtrife and contentions among 
ourſelves, let it be our only ſtudy and emula- 
tion, who ſhall promote, in the moſt effectual 
manner, the good and welfare of the nation, 


PERMIT me alſo to recommend it to you, 
who are the miniſters of the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt, to inſtruct your congregations in the great 
and ſubſtantial duties of the Chriſtian religion, 
and to animate them to a conſtant and ſteady 


practice of all the private and ſocial virtues. In- 


culcate upon them the greateſt reverence and 
veneration of the Divine Being, which is the only 
ſolid foundation of every moral excellency, and 
of every worthy diſpoſition, And take care 
that your own lives, your behaviour and con- 
verſation be truly worthy of your ſacred charac- 
ter, wiſe and regular, ſober and unblameable, 
that you may edify the people under your care 
by your good examples as well as by your inſtrue- 
tions : and let the conſtant and uniform tenor 
of your conduct ſhew, that you truly believe 
what you preach and recommend to others. 


I MvsT alfo intreat you who are the maſters 
of families, to bring up your children to be 
tractable 
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tractable and orderly, to behave with modeſty, 
civility, and courteouſneſs : and to enure them 
at home to ſuch labour and induftry as their 
ages will admit of, that they may not acquire 
a habit of ſloth and idleneſs. Guard againſt a 
falſe love and fooliſh fondneſs on one hand, as 
well as too great ſeverity on the other. Remem- 
ber that if bad diſpoſitions be not checked 
at their firſt riſe, or ſubdued in the earlieſt 
parts of life; it will be found a work of great 
difficulty to root them out afterwards: and that 
the impreſſions which you give them early, and 
the habits which they then acquire, will greatly 
influence their future conduct. Teach them to 
be aſhamed of every mean and baſe action, 
inſpire them with a generous and ardent deſire to 
do whatever is excellent and praiſe-worthy : and 
ſnew them that the right government of their 
appetites and paſſions, and the practice of 
piety, virtue, humanity and beneyolence, are 
the nobleſt-employments of their rational and 
moral powers, and the true ſource of happineſs 
both here and hereafter, 


LasTLy, let us all remember, that the 
ſtrength and welfare of every ſtate, depend 
upon the harmony and union, the goodneſs and 
virtue of the individuals. May every one of 


us therefore ſeek after thoſe things which are 
pure, 
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pure, honeſt, juſt and amiable ; may we culti- 
vate peace and friendſhip with one another, and 
unite together as brethren for the common good ; 
and then, with the bleſſing of God, we ſhall 
always be a happy and a flouriſhing people“. 


J am, &c, 


LE T- 
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LETV'FTEMR 


Every pariſh is a ſquare of four miles on each fide, 


and every twenty five pariſhes make a county. 
The choice of ſenators by the citizens : every ſena- 


tor muſt be above forty years of age, their times of 


meeting, Sc. They are choſen for life, but may be 
expelled the ſenate for bad conduct. Every citizen 
muſt be a married man, a proteſtant, and not leſs 
than twenty-one years of age. No papiſt is allowed 
any ſhare in the government, and why. Inſpectors 
are choſen by the houſeholders to watch the public 


manners and conduct of the people: muſt be 


citizens, and at leaſt thirty years of age : their duty 
and power, Ic. Rules obſerved in the trials of 
civil and criminal cauſes : they are tryed by a 
jury. No tortures nor cruel puniſhments allowed 
of : but ſuch chiefly as tend to the good of the ſtate, 
and the reformation of the offender. Under what 
reſtrictions the governor is permitted to mitigate the 
puniſhment due to offenders. 


Dear SIR, Nov. 15, 1619. 


HE ſenate has divided the land into 
pariſhes, each of them being a ſquare 


of four miles on every fide [y]: and twenty 


mile is not quite three Engliſh miles and a half. 


90 In the original, it is one mile: now a Dutch or Rhineland 


five 


9 


—_— 


five pariſhes, or a ſquare of twenty miles every 
way, makes a county; in the middle of which 
the county town is to be built. 


DvukinxG the firſt century, the citizens in 
every pariſh chuſe one ſenator, but after the ex- 
piration of that time, as our numbers will be 
greatly increaſed, two or more pariſhes are to 
Join together in the choice of one ſenator, as the 
ſenate then in being ſhall determine. Every 
town alſo, which has above one hundred citizens 
dwelling in it, is to elect a ſenator. The choice 
is made by a majority of the citizens, dwelling in 
that town or pariſh : but no one can vote for 
two different places, nor can thoſe who vote for 
a town, give their votes for the pariſh. 


THrerRE ſhall not be at one and the ſame time, 
more than three ſenators, of any one family, ſo 
nearly related as firſt couſins, during the ſpace of 
one hundred years from the commencement of 
the ſtate: left any family ſhould acquire too 
great an influence in the national council. 

\ 

No one is capable of being choſen a ſenator, 
who is not a citizen, and above forty years of 
age : that he may be a perſon of ſome knowlege 
and experience, and that we may not fall under 
the power and direction of raſh and unexperi- 
enced young men. 


Tae 
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Tux ſenate meets at the chief town, on the 
firſt Monday in January, April, July and 
October, and ſits as many days as they pleaſe, 
not exceeding thirteen, leſt we ſhould degenerate 
into an ariſtocraſy. The governor may alſo 
aſſemble the ſenators at any other time, upon 
giving them timely notice before-hand. And 
whenever a governor dies, they are to meet 
together as ſoon as poſſible to proclaim the new 
one. 


Tu ſenate conſiſts of the governor and the 
ſenators. The governor is always allowed two 
votes, and every ſenator only one; but if the 
votes ſhould be equal, he is further allowed the 
caſting vote. But no law or determination of 
the ſenate 1s of any force, unleſs the governor 

(or his deputy) together with a majority of the 
whole number of ſenators are actually preſent. 


Evx xv perſon once choſen a ſenator, continues 
ſo for life, or as long as he continues to be a citi- 
zen: but if he ſhould become incapacitated for 
this ſtation by old age, &c. or if his conduct 
ſhould prove diſſolute, oppreſſive, and unjuſt, 
then the ſenate can deprive him of this office, 
and order the town or pariſh which elected him, 
to chuſe another in his ſtead, But to prevent 
any injuſtice in the two laſt caſes, he may pre- 
ſent a Petition to the governor, to appeal to the 

" citizens 
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citizens of the place, for which he is a repreſen- 
tative: and then the governor (or his deputy) 
is to aſſemble the citizens of that place, and take 
their votes, whoſe determination is final. And 
further the more effectually to prevent all ty- 
ranny, oppreſſion, and ill behaviour in any of the 
ſenators; the major part of the citizens in the 
town or pariſh, which choſe him, may at any 
time preſent a complaint to the governor againſt 
him, and then the ſenate 1s publickly to try 
him, and determine whether there is ſufficient 
reaſon to deprive him of his dignity or not. 


No one can be made a citizen, till he is 21 
years of age: he mult alſo be a proteſtant, and 
to encourage marriage, he muſt be either a mar- 
ried man or a widower. And to diſcourage alt 
manner of vice and ill manners, he muſt alſo 
firſt bring ſufficient proof to the ſenate, on the 
teltimony of ſeveral citizens, that he is ſober, 
induſtrious and peaceable. If the evidence is 
ſatisfactory, he is then permitted to ſubſcribe the 
laws of the land, and from thence forward is 
entitled to all the privileges of a citizen. - 


Tux ſenate has power to deprive any one of 
his citizenſhip, either for life or for any number 
of years, for great and flagrant crimes, And 
as every one's conduct is in a great meaſure in- 
fluenced by his religious principles, we have 

excluded 


f 
r 
1 
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excluded all papiſts from having any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration; for the nature, genius and ten- 
dency of their religion is ſuch, that it ſanctifies 
all manner of oppreſſion and cruelty to prote- 
ſtants, and therefore muſt naturally prove de- 


ſtructive to every proteſtant ſtate, whenever it is 


in the power of the papiſts to overturn it; as 
univerſal hiſtory and experience ſhew. If there- 
fore any of that ſect ſnould ever ariſe among us, 
a toleration is fully ſufficient for them, without 
allowing them to enjoy any public office. And 
if either the governor, any of the ſenators, in- 
ſpectors or other magiſtrates ſhould embrace the 
popiſh religion, he immediately forfeits his citi- 
zenſhip, and conſequently his public poſt and 
ſtation, whatever it be [ Z]. 


Tnouon it is impoſſible to keep every one 
within the due bounds of order and decency : 
yet it is of the greateſt importance to the well 
being of every ſtate to prevent diſorders as much 
as poſſible, rather than to puniſh them when 
committed. We have therefore decreed, that 


| perſons ſhould be choſen to inſpect into the 


[z] So in England we allow no Papiſt to enjoy any public 
office, What numbers of Papiſts there are in England, ws 
may eaſily judge by this, that there were reckoned to be 
100,000 of them in London and Weſtminſter, in 1745 ; ſince 
which time they are much increaſed, if reports are to be relied 
On. See Harris's Life of Oliver Cromwell, p. 304. 


E 2 public 
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public manners and conduct of all the people, 
none excepted, Theſe we call inſpectors : 
they are obliged to inform againſt all offen- 
ders, that they may be brought to juſtice, 
and no crime eſcape it's proper puniſhment. 
They are alſo empowered to hear and reconcile 
any little civil diſputes and differences: but any 
one may appeal from their judgement to the 
higher courts. Neither have they any power 
to try criminal cauſes, or to puniſh an offender : 
and if an inſpector behaves ill or oppreſſes any 
one, the perſon injured may freely complain to 
the ſenate, who ſhall reprove or puniſh the in- 
ſpector, according to the nature of the offence, 
and give full ſatisfaction to the injured, 


Every inſpector muſt be a citizen of a good 
reputation and character, and at leaſt thirty years 
of age, and is to continue in this office for three 


| years. In the country, the houſeholders. of 


every pariſh chuſe ſix inſpectors; but in the 
towns, their number is ſettled by the ſenate in 
proportion to the number of the inhabitants. 


One third part of them is choſen every year, and 
conſequently as many go out of the office every 


year : thus the new ones are joined with ſuch as 


have already had ſome experience in the office, 


are acquainted with it's duties, and have ac- 


quired a knowlege of the characters of the peo- 


ple whoſe. conduct they are to inſpect. And 
| whoever 


Q 
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whoever has once diſcharged this office well for 


three „is freed from any obligation of ſerve 
ing it a-fecond time, unleſs it is his own choice. 


Every inſpector muſt, at the four quarterly 
meetings at the chief town, give the ſenate an 
account of the ſtate and behaviour of the people 
under his care, and whether the publick roads, 
bridges &c. are in good condition. The ſenate 
at the ſame time examines into their conduct, 
that ſo none may be injured by them. And at 
the expiration of their office, the ſenate pub- 
lickly approves ſuch as have diſcharged their 
duty well, and puniſhes thoſe who have been 
remiſs and negligent, or tyrannical and oppreſ- 
ſive. Thus though the inſpectors are ſuch only 
as the people themſelves make choice of; yet 
ſince they are anſwerable for their conduct to the 
ſenate, they are obliged to be diligent and 
faithful in their office: and while we give them 
power to preſerve the virtue of the nation, and 
to prevent vice from ſpringing up among us; 
we carefully guard againſt their uſing it to the 
hurt or injury of any one, 


To make the office of inſpector the more 
honourable, no one (ſince the land has been 
inhabited ten years) can be choſen a ſenator, who 
has not ſerved the office of an inſpector for three 


E 3 yearp. 
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years, and obtained the approbation of the 
ſenate. 


T 84ALL conclude this letter with ſome account 
of the regulations which relate to our trials and 
puniſhmeats. 


ALL trials and law ſuits are public, and with- 
out any charge or expence: and every law is to 
be underſtood in its plain, natural, and obvious 
meaning. Every one may plead his own cauſe 
himſelf, or by a friend; but it muſt be done 
with plainneſs and ſincerity ; and whoever does 
it with artful evaſions, and with a manifeſt deſign 
to deceive, is puniſhable for it: but no one is 
allowed to plead another's cauſe for money or 
reward of any kind, leſt he ſhould thereby be 
- tempted to pervert juſtice, and conceal or diſ- 
guiſe the truth. We alſo diſallow of all nice 
and trifling diſputes about words, and that elo- 
quence which is often uſed to ſcreen malefac- 
tors from their due puniſhment, and to palliate 
falſhood : on the "contrary we uſe the utmoſt 
diligence to find out the truth ſtripped of all dif- - 
guiſe and borrowed ornaments, and determine 
cauſes with all the equity and diſpatch that is in 
our power [a]. | | 


| [a] How happy would it jy" N if theſe laws of 
the Ceſſares were univerſally adopted: for in ſome countries, 


\ Tax 
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Tat governor, or a ſenator appointed by him, 
preſides at every trial: and eighteen perſons 
are annually choſen out of every county by the 
ſenate, to be the jurymen to try the civil and 
criminal cauſes in that county for one year. 
They muſt be citizens and above forty years of 
age, capable of judging in all theſe affairs, 
and of uncorrupted honeſty and integrity. The 
names of the whole eighteen are written on ſo 


many different papers, then folded up and put 
into a box, and then nine of them are publickly 
drawn by a little child; theſe are to try the cauſe, 


the expences attending a law ſuit through the ſeveral courts of 
Judicature, eſpecially in the chancery, are ſo enormous, and 
the cauſes are protracted for ſo many years, that many families 
are ruined by it : nay, one would think that law was deſigned 
there only to enrich the lawyers, aud without any view of ad. 
miniſtring cheap, ſpeedy, and impartial juſtice. — The king 
of Pruflia has made a great reformation of ſuch abuſes in his 
country; and it were greatly to be wiſhed that every king 
would follow ſo good an example. — At Naples, there is a 
weekly meeting of the heads of a ſociety, conſiſting of two 
hundred gentlemen of the law, to examine the private griev- 
ances of the poor: and if any ſuch is found to be oppreſſed, 
and his complaint to be well founded, a member of this ſo- 
ciety is nominated to undertake his cauſe ; the expences of 
which are defrayed by the Theatine Convent, which has large 
endowments for this purpoſe. This is an inſtitution, which 
muſt give pleaſure to every humane and benevolent e 
See Key/ler's travels, vol. ii. p. 383. 

E 4 , and 
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and the verdict of the major part of them de- 
termines the caſe. But if it ſnould happen that 
any of the jury ſhould have an intimate and cloſe 
connexion either by ties of blood or otherwiſe; 
or has conceived any enmity againſt either of 
the parties concerned : upon their being objected 
to, the preſident is to forbid his name being put 
into the box. And further, if any one thinks 
himſelf injured by the verdict of the jury, he 
may petition the governor for another trial by 
the ſenate; provided twenty citizens ſign his 
petition, to ſhew that the appeal i is not without 


Juſt cauſe. = of 


As the end of every good government 1s to 
promote the good of every individual, ſo far as 
is conſiſtent with the good of the whole; every 
kind of puniſhment that is not calculated to 
anſwer this end, is barbarous and cruel: there- 
fore racks and tortures of any ſort to force con- 
ſeſſion are abſolutely forbidden to be uſed among 
us, eſpecially as confeſſions made by the force of 
them are well known to be no certain proof of 
guilt. So far alſo as the authority of the laws 
can be ſupported, and perſons be deterred from 
the commiſſion of the like offences, the refor- 
mation of the offender is always conſulted by us. 
He muſt allo make full n to the perſon 
| 4 he 
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he has injured [3]: and his puniſhment is ſuch, 

as is of uſe and advantage to the ſtate, ſuch as 

fines for the public uſe, or the employing him 

in ſome difficult, laborious and _ neceſſary 

work [c]. The particular puniſhment of every 
| 


[3) This is a juſt and equitable manner of — 3 
whereas in ſome countries, the injured perſon has in many 
caſes no reparation made him, but muſt be contented with the 
puniſhment of the offender only, and even that is ſometimes 
attended with a conſiderable expence. And in ſome caſes the 
fines go to the king or ſheriffs, &c, inſtead of giving 
any recompence firſt to the injured perſon. A moſt ſtrange 
method of executing juſtice !——Neither is the reformation of 
the offenders conſulted, but, inſtead of their being confined 
each in a ſeparate cell, fed only with bread and water, 
and obliged to hard labour, that they might acquire the 
habits of ſobriety and induſtry, they are generally per- 
mitted to be idle and ſlothful, and to drink as much ſtrong 
liquors as they can pay for: and the leaſt offenders are often 
confined in one common room with the greateſt and moſt 
hardened criminals; by which methods thoſe who would other- 
wiſe be reſormed, generally come out of priſon worſe, than 
when they fuſt went in. They are alſo abſurdly removed from 
one part of the Britiſh territories to another; for what ad- 
vantage'can the ſtate gain by tranſporting a felon from Eng- 
land or Scotland to the plantations 1 in America. It is only in- 
feſting one part for the eaſe of another. 


[e] This reminds me of a method nſed by the monks of 
the convent at Mount Sinai in Arabia, This mountain is very 
ſteep, and the ſteps are bad, and whenever a monk has com- 
mitted any fault, he is obliged to mend ſome of the ſteps of 
the rock, according to the nature and degree of his offence, 
So alſo the culture of the lands round the convent of Bel- 

crime 
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crime is not always expreſſed in our laws, 
becauſe it is very difficult to proportion them to 
every ſpecies of offence ; nay there ought to be 
a great diſtinction made in the puniſhment in- 
flicted on the ſame crimes, in different caſes 
and circumſtances : for ſuch offenders as are 
obſtinate and hardened ought to be puniſhed 
with more ſeverity, than thoſe who are guilty 
through indiſcretion and inadvertence : and a 
cool deliberate reſolution to do evil, attended 
with an artful evaſion to keep out of the reach 
of the laws, far exceeds the enormity of many 
crimes which are committed in the heat of 
paſſion, as they ſhew the heart to. be more 
thoroughly corrupted. Therefore ſuch offend- 
ers as ſeem to have a due ſenſe of their crimes, 
and promiſe amendment, and can procure ſeveral 
citizens to ſign their petition, and to be in ſome 
meaſure ſureties for their future good behavi- 
our, are allowed to preſent a petition to the 
governor, to deſire a mitigation of their puniſh- 
ment, who in ſuch caſes has a full ' power to 
grant it, if he thinks it proper ſo to do. 
But no pardon is ever to be granted, without 

making ſome attonement for the crime; for 
lenity and compaſſion ſhould always be regulated 


ment near Tripoli in Aſia, is the penance for any miſbehaviour 
in the monks. See Van Egmont and Heyman's travels, Vol. ii. 


by 


p. 164 and 291. 
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by juſtice and equity and no nation can be 
happy, unleſs the wicked be reſtrained : nay, in 
ſome caſes it is even neceſſary for the public 


good and ſafety, that they ſhould be intirely 
cut off. 


I am, &c. 


LET. 
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The be of every pariſh how choſen : No ſub- 
ſeriptions to any human articles of faith required 
"of them : No perſecution for religious opinions 
permitted: A paſtor or biſhop of a church muſt 
be above thirty years of age, and ought to be a 

married man: Great care taken that they are of 
good and unblemiſhed charafters : Their ſalaries 
bow raiſed, as no tithes are allowed of here. 
marriages and divorces. No one is allowed more 
than one ſhare of land, from thirty-five to fiſty 
acres, according to the goodneſs of the ground. 
Of widows and orphans. A law relating to the 
ſettlement of foreign proteſiants. Uſeful mines of 
coals, iron, c. belong to the public. Some 
land is ſet apart in every pariſh, and is cultivated 
by the pariſhioners to defray the public expences. 
Of the education of children, and of public ſchools, 
Of the militia. 


DAR Six, Nov. 29, 1619. 


T will now be proper to ſay ſomething of 
our religious eſtabliſhment, which ſhall be 
the ſubject of the firſt part of this letter. 


S1xCE 
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SINCE we are dependent beings, receive our 
Exiſtence from God, and are indebted to him 
for every degree of happineſs which we here 
enjoy, and can hope for hereafter : it is our 
indiſpenſable duty to worſhip and adore him, to 
ſeek” his favour, and to learn and obey his laws. 
We have therefore built a church in the middle 
of every inhabited pariſh, and alſo a houſe near 
it, for the miniſter who officiates there, and who 
is choſen by the major part of the proteſtant 
members of that pariſh, who are above twenty- 
one years of age. 


THe bible is our only rule of faith, and there- 
fore no ſubſcription to any human articles of 
faith, made by any nation, council or ſynod 
whatever, is required of any miniſter. He 1s 
only obliged to make a public declaration of his 
belief in God, and in Jeſus Chriſt, and to pro- 
miſe that he will ſincerely endeavour to conform 
his public preaching, and his life and practice, 
to the doctrines and precepts of our bleſſed 
Lord and Saviour as revealed to us in the New 
Teſtament. 


No perſecution is allowed of for religious 
opinions; and if any one reprcaches another 
meerly on account of his religious ſentiments, 
he is puniſhable for it. If any Proteſtants 

| ſhould 


P 
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ſhould diſſent from the form of religious worſhip 
eſtabliſhed among us, they have full liberty to 
chuſe and maintain their own miniſters, and to 
aſſemble themſelves either in our churches at 
different hours, or to build new ones for them- 
ſelves. 


No one can be elected a paſtor of a church 
till he is above thirty years of age, that he may 
have gained ſome knowledge and experience, 
though he may be choſen an aſſiſtant ſooner, 
An aſliſtant is choſen by the paſtor, but muſt 
be approved by a majority -of the members of 
the church, who are above twenty-one years 
old. No miniſter can have any civil or military 
employment. And every paſtor or biſhop of a 
church ſhould alſo be a married man, accord- 
ing to the apoſtle's injunctions (a). 


As every one naturally expects a great de- 

gree of purity, virtue, and ſobriety from thoſe, 
who take upon them to be the inſtructors of 
others; ſo it is of the greateſt importance to re- 
ligion, that miniſters ſhould be of good and un- 
blemiſhed characters, and live agreeably to their 
own exhortations; for otherwiſe their precepts 
(though ever ſo good) can have title or no in- 
fluence upon others. Therefore the inſpectors 


[4] A bibop muſt be the en See 1 Timothy 


F 
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are enjoined to enquire into the moral character 
and behaviour of all the miniſters of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and of thoſe who diſſent from 
it. And where any are found faulty, they are to 
reprove them in private; but if that reproof 
ſhould not produce the deſired effect, they are 
then to lay the caſe before the ſenate ; that there- 
by pride and imperiouſneſs, hypocriſy, vice, and 
irreligion, may be repreſt or puniſhed, and not 
be ſheltered under the cloak of religion. And 
every miniſter who behaves ill, may be deprived 
of his office by a majority of the electors. But 
every one who behaves well, is treated with great 
reſpect, and held in high eſteem among us, and 
is maintained out of the public ſtock ; for no 
tithes are paid, nor are any revenues permitted 
to be given, to any church. And if ſuch worthy 
- miniſters become aged, infirm, and incapaci- 
tated for their duty, they are nevertheleſs ſtill 
maintained by the public, as long as they 
live. - 


Wrru regard to marriages: the parties muſt 
appear publickly at the town-houſe with ſome 
of their relations and friends, before the go- 
| vernor, or a ſenator appointed by him; and 

there declare their deſire to take one another 

for huſband and wife, and then ſign their names 
in a proper book kept for that purpoſe, and from 
that time they become man and wife. But no 
marriage is permitted, till the magiſtrate is fully 
" mer | ſatisfied 
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fatisfied that it is with the free conſent of both 
the parties, and that neither of them are forced 
to it by their parents or guardians, as their 
future happineſs muſt greatly depend upon 
their mutual love and eſteem. And if either of 
them is under twenty-one years of age, they 
cannot be married without the conſent of the 
parents or guardians. And when there is ſo 
great a difference of age between the two parties 
as twenty-five years, our laws will not admit of 
fuch an union, becauſe the ſentiments, taſte, diſ- 
poſitions and tempers of youth and age are fo 


' widely different, that there can be no foundation 
for happineſs. 


No marriage ſettlement is allowed to be made 
upon a wife or any child, becauſe every widow 
and orphan is provided for, by the laws of our 
land. And to prevent all domeſtic contentions, 
no wife has any property of her own, ſeparate 
and diſtin from her huſband, but he is entitled 
to whatever money, goods or inheritance falls to 
her poſſeſſion. Bur if a wife has any juſt reaſon 
to complain of her huſband, or any child of 
it's parent or guardian, the ſenate is then em- 


powered to redreſs their grievances, and to 


ſettle affairs as circumſtances require. 


Tur ſenate has power alſo to grant a divorce, 


with liberty ro marry another, upon a juſt and 
ſubſtantial 
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ſubſtanrial reaſons being produced, ſuch as adul- 
tery, or of five years abſence from home, 
without being heard of during that ſpace of 
time, &c. 


I coME next to the laws which relate to our 
eſtates. 


I Have already obſerved that one great deſign 
in eſtabliſhing this colony, was to give every 
man a ſufficient quantity of land for the main- 
tenance of himſelf and family, but not to allow 
him to engroſs more: and therefore our laws 
ſtrictly forbid any one to poſſeſs in his own right 
more than one ſhare. Only the governor, the 
ſenators, and ſuch other perſons, who by their 
public office are obliged frequently to abſent 
from their own eſtates, and to reſide elſewhere, 
are further allowed a ſmall ſpot of ground for a 
houſe and garden in the town where their public 
buſineſs lies; and which each of them enjoys fo 
long only, as he continues in that office, and then 
it goes to his ſucceſſor, 


Every pariſh (which conſiſts of four miles 
ſquare) is divided into ſixteen diviſions, of a 
mile ſquare. Every diviſion is again divided 
into ſhares. A ſhare contains about thirty-five 
Engliſh acres, if it is good ground, but never 
exceeds fifty acres, be the ſoil ever ſo indiffer- 


ent. 
F > EvzRY 
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EvxRxV married man is entitled to a ſhare, 
but no perſon who has not been married, can have 
more than half a one. Any married perſon may 
ſucceed to another ſhare left to him by another 
perſon, or which deſcends to himby inheritance : 
but in theſe and all other caſes, he muſt, within 
the ſpace of one year, ſurrender up his own ſhare 
to the ſenate, or give it to ſome other perſon 
(whomſoever he pleaſes) who is lawfully qua- 
lified to receive it. Every ſhare is numbered, 
and as ſoon as the ſenate has regiſtered the own- 
er's name in a book kept for that purpoſe, his 
title to it can never be diſputed: ſo that 
eſtates are firmly ſecured to every perſon in' this 
country. 


Every one may chuſe his ſhare where-ever 
he pleaſes, with the conſent of the ſenate: and 
when he dies, his widow poſſeſſes it as long as 
ſhe lives, even though ſhe ſhould marry again, 
that marriage may not be diſcouraged : but ſhe 
can have only one ſhare, namely that of her firſt 
huſband. Andif he has left any child or child- 
ren by her or by a former wife, ſhe muſt main- 
tain them, till chey become qualified to receive 
eſtates elſewhere. And when ſhe dies, the 
eldeſt ſon ſucceeds to the inheritance, but if he 
refuſes to accept of it, it is offered to the ſecond 
ſon, &c. But if a man dies without leaving any 

; iſſue, 
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iſſue, he may by his laſt will diſpoſe of his ſhare, 
after the death of his wife, to any perſon he 
pleaſes who is lawfully qualified to poſſeſs it. 


Every widow is entitled to her firſt huſband's 
ſtock of corn, poultry, ſheep, and cattle, and the 
neceſſary inſtruments for agriculture : alſo to 
half of his houſehold goods and moveables : 
and the other half is equally divided among his 
children. But no widow, who has been married 
more than once, is allowed any part of the 
above-mentioned particulars, belonging to any 
of her other huſbands, unleſs it is left her by 
any of their wills. 


Ir at any time a number of foreign proteſtants 
ſhould be deſirous of ſettling among us, they 
ſhall not be allowed to live all tozether in one 
place; but fhall be diſperſed in different pariſhes 
and diviſions, that they may be the ſooner incor- 
porated with us, and not continue a ſeparate and 
diſtinct people. 


ALL mines of coal, of iron, or any other uſcful 
mineral &c. alſo all medicinal waters, and what- 
ever elſe is of public uſe and benefit, though 
they ſhould be diſcovered in any perſon's ſhare, 
belong to the public, for the ule of every perſon, 
according to the rules eſtabliſhed by the ſenate 
for that purpoſe. But a full ſatisfaction is given 

F 2 to 
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to every one, on whoſe eſtate they are found. 
But no gold or ſilver mines (if any ſuch ſhould 
ever be diſcovered) are allowed to be worked, 
leſt they ſnould excite ſome nation to invade 
us. 


Tux ſenate has alſo a power to lay a yearly tax 
on every one's eſtate, payable in corn, cattle &c. 
to defray the expences of the public. But they 
have thought it more eligible at preſent, to ſet 
apart a quantity of land in every pariſh for pub- 
lic uſes, which is cultivated by the joint labour of 
the inhabitants of each pariſh. 


I now come to an affair which is of the 
greateſt importance to the public welfare, I mean 
the education of children. This is a ſubject 
which has been diſcuſs'd by many learned men, 
both ancient and modern, It has been fre- 
quently obſerved, that when the education of 
children is intruſted to their parents only, inſtea 
of inſtilling juſt and good principles into their 
tender minds, they have, either through igno- 
rance, or blind indulgence, rendered them un- 
tractable, ſtubborn, and conceited, or indolent 
and effeminate, lovers of eaſe and pleaſure, and 
impatient of labour. And when theſe habits 
have taken deep root, in early life, experi- 
ence ſhews how very difficult it is to eradicate 
them. And when theſe vices beeome the cha- 

1 racteriſtics 
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racteriſtics of a nation, one may eaſily prog- 
noſticate the approaching diſſolution of that 
ſtate. Therefore our laws enjoin the ſenate to 
build a public ſchool in every pariſh, and to 
appoint proper maſters and miſtreſſes for them, 
whither all Parents and guardians are obliged to 
ſend their children at ſuch ages, and for ſo long a 
time as the ſenate directs. Theſe ſchools are 
put under the care, not only of the ſenate, but 
alſo of the inſpectors, who are directed to have 
a conſtant eye upon them, and to ſce that the 
maſters and miſtreſſes do their duty with fide- 
lity; that good order and diſcipline be carefully 
eſtabliſhed, that their diverſions as well as exer- 
ciſes be well regulated, and that an equal regard 
be had to their moral character and behaviour, 
as to their health, and proficiency in learning. 
Here they are inſtructed in the principles of 
religion and virtue, juſtice and goodneſs, 
temperance and moderation ſelf government, 
modeſty, a decent and obliging behaviour, 
with due reſpect and obedience to their ſupe- 
riors, and are early accuſtomed to labour and 
induſtry [e]: for half the day is ſpent in learn- 


[e] XEN, in his inſtitution of Cyrus, has given us an 
account of the method of education uſed among the ancient 
Perſians: by which they endeavoured not only to make them 

and virtuous, but even to prevent their having the leaſt 
inclination to do any thing that was baſe or diſhonourable. 
They were educated in public ſchools under the tuition of ſuch 
elders, as were thought to be the fitteſt for that purpoſe. 


F 9 | ing 
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ing uſeful trades and employments, and the 
other half :n reading, writing, and underſtanding 
accounts, with other branches of knowlege, 
ſuitable to their genius and inclination, and to 
their age and ſex. — 


WAR is certainly the greateſt evil on the earth, 
and productive of the greateſt diſtreſſes, miſery, 
and ruin: yet the ambition and wickedneſs of men 
make it neceſſary, that a number of perſons in 
every ſtate ſhould be qualified to oppoſe the ene- 
mies of their country, and to be the bulwark of 


liberty and property kara te cacroachments 
of rapacious invaders |/ |. { hcrefore every 


They employed their time in learning the principles of juſtice 
and equity, were taught to be temperate and ſober, to be obe- 
dient to the magiſtrates, to hate all animoſities and diſputes, and 
eſpecially ingratitude : they were alſo inſtructed i in the uſe of 
the bow, and exerciſed in ſhooting.” 


D/] Wars which are occaſioned by pride, ambition, and a 
thirſt after conqueſt or falſe glory, make a ſhining figure in 
hiſtory : the writer records with pleaſure, and his readers too 
often peruſe with admiration, thoſe ſcenes of blood and cruelty, 
which depopulate countries, and make great numbers miſer- 
able nay, which even diſtreſs the ſubjects of the con- 
queror, by the great taxes levied upon them to defray the ex- 
pences, and by the loſs of the lives of thouſands of his own 
people, to raiſe his fame. But ſober reaſon is ſenſible of the 
miſeries which ſpring from an ambitious king and lover of war, 
and looks upon the ſufferings of his people, as a puniſhment 
inflicted upon them by God for their fins, when he gives them 
an heroic Prince. Yet ſuch a one conſiders his victories and 
conqueſts as great and illuſtrious actions, meerly from an igno- 


male 
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male from eighteen to ſixteen years of age (ex- 
cept thoſe who are lame, blind and in infirm) 
is enrolled among the militia, and trained up to 


the uſe of arms : they ate frequently exerciſed 
in every pariſh, and four times in a year they 
all exerciſe together at the chief town, where 
they alſo ſhoot at marks, and rewards are pub- 
lickly beſtowed upon thoſe, who ſhew the greateſt 
dexterity and ſkill, 


THz governor has the ſupreme command, or 
can appoint another perſon to act for him. He 
alſo chuſes the officers, fixes the times of their 


rance of what is truly great and excellent, thoſe peaceful vir- 
tues of a king which diſpenſe happineſs to all his ſubjeQs, 
ſecure to them the quiet enjoyment of all their poſſeſſions, and 
make him the friend and father of his country. See Raymond 
hiflory of Guſtavus Ericſon, p. 375, 370, 380 and 381. — In 
how amiable a light does the little ſtate of Geneva appear ? 
A republic founded in wiſdom and virtue : where we meet with 
no ambitious man making thouſands wretched, and augment- 
ing the miſeries of life: no legions of armed men, ravaging 
the world, and with the thunders of war diſturbing the peace 
of mankind. But a people happy and free, who have defended 
themſelves with bravery, againſt the various encroachments of 
tyrants and oppreſſors: a people who make temperance the 
guardian of their health ; who endeavour by their laws to bar 
up every avenue to the blandiſhments of luxury; who carefully 
promote religion and virtue, infuſe into all a tinfture of learn- 
ing, and form the character of a good citizen upon that of a 
good chriſtian: who preſerve the utmoſt harmony, and live to- 
; gether like one great family. See Keate's Account of Geneva, 


4+ 5, 6, and 7. 
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meeting together for exerciſe, ſummons them 
together in time of danger, and has full power 
to direct and order all their proceedings. We 
have alſo beacons erected in proper places, ready 
to belightedat once on the approach of an enemy; 


that ſo the whole militia may immediately 
aſſemble. 


Tux ſenate has power to employ the militia 
to erect fortifications, and to do whatever elle is 
Judged to be neceſſary for the ſafety and ſecurity 
of the nation. And if at any time we ſhould 
have an engagement with an enemy; the ſenate 
is afterwards carefully to examine into the con- 
duct of the officers and ſoldiers, and reprove, 
puniſh or reward them according to their beha- 
viour. And all plunder taken from the enemy, 
is to be brought into the public treaſury, to be 
diſpoſed of as the ſenate ſecs fit. 


Wr have as yet had no enemy to fight with, 
and conſequently cannot ſay how we ſhould 
behave in a time of battle : but if we may judge 
from appearances, it is very probable, that a 
body of men enured to labour, accuſtomed to 
diſcipline, and animated with the moſt ardent 
zeal for their families and liberties, would {ell 
their lives very dear. 


I am, &c. 
L E T. 
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— 


3 now give you ſome of our laws 


LET IE K. 


Every apprenticeſhip is diſſolved at twenty-one Years 


of age. No cruelty to any animals permitted. 
None buried in churches, What crimes are pu- 
niſhed with death. Of Debtors. Of Duels, 
Every head of a family anſwerable for the ill- 
behaviour of his dependents, and alſo every town 
or pariſh for the miſconduft of thoſe who live 
there, Of fiſh and game. Whoever injures an- 
other muſt make a proper ſatisfaftion, No uſury 
allowed of. Whoever unjuſtly injures another's 
character &c. is puniſhable for it. No immodeſty, 
nor obſcene books or pictures permitted. Of bad 
magiſtrates. Adminiſtration of Oaths, Of pro- 


fane ſwearing or curſing. None can hold two civil 


or military offices ; or two livings. The prices of 
food and labour fixed by the ſenate. Every perſon 
that is put into priſon muſt work for the public 
good, Of the roads and carriages. Of ſlavery. 
Of ſtealing. Of ſumptuary laws. Of gaming 
and plays. The office of the public Treaſurer. 
Towns how to be built Sc. Of trees and hedges 
on every one's eftate. Every one gives his vote by 


Ballot at all elections aud trials. A ſtock of wheat 


is always kept for two or three years beforehand. 
Dear Sir, ' Jan. 10, 1620. 


upon ſeyeral ſubjects, which I could not well 
reduce 
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reduce to any of the former general heads. 
But I would firſt obſerve, that all fines are applied 
to the public uſe, except ſuch as are otherwiſe 
directed: and though we keep a book in which 
all theſe public fines are entered ; yet at the 
death of every one, who has been thus puniſhed 
for his offences, we blot his name out of the 
book, that it may be no longer publickly re- 
membered, nor be a reproach to his children or 
relations. 


Wuxx any perſons attain to the age of 


twenty-one years, their ſervice or apprenticeſhip 
is diſſolved. 


Tu ſame freedom extends alſo to every 
married perſon, though under that age, pro- 
vided the marriage is with the conſent of the 
maſter or miſtreſs. 


No cock- fighting nor horſe- races, nor any 
thing that is contrary to the rules of humanity 
and decency of manners is allowed of among us, 
or that has the leaſt tendency to render the 
mind cruel. And whoever treats his beaſt 
with cruelty or barbarity, forfeits that animal 
to the public, and is further fined according 
to the nature of the crime; for to treat the 
creatures (which are in our power) with kind- 
neſs; and while we make them ſubſervient to 


3 our 
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our uſe, to be pleaſed with adding to their fe- 
licity; ſhews a truly good and divine temper [g]. 


[el Tur as is ſomething very amiable in this compaſſion ſhewn 
to animals: whereas the Engliſh are remarkable for their 
ul treatment of many of them, particularly horſes and 
cocks. They have an annual cuſtom of throwing ſticks at the 
cocks only for their diverſion ; while the poor innocent and 
domeſtic animal ſends out his ſhrieks and mournful cries, as ſo 
many calls upon his tormentors for pity : till his toes being 
battered, his legs or wings broken, and his beak dropping 
blood, he ſinks at laſt through pain and bitter anguiſh to the 
ground: a cuſtom ſo cruel, as cannot be reflected upon by any 
humane perſon without horror. The fiſhermen alſo drive a 
wooden peg into the tender fleſh of the claws of lobſters, while 
they are living, which muſt put them to exquiſite pain, And 
in the fens of Lincolnſhire, in the moors near Bridgewater in 
Somerſetſhire, and other places, they have a moſt barbarous 
practice of pulling out the quills, and plucking off the feathers . 
of the live geeſe ſeveral times in a year. None of which cru- 
elties would be practiſed, if we had a due ſenſe of the princi- 
ples of mercy and humanity ; nor would any government per- 
mit them, that had a proper regard to the moral conduct of the 
people. See this ſubje& well treated in #avo Sermons on clemency 
to Brutes, printed for Dod/ley in 1761.——The Turks on the 
contrary will not ſuffer any animal to be injured or tormented, 
but ſeverely puniſh all thoſe who behave cruelly to them, 
They treat their horſes in particular with much lenity and indul- 
gence, and never beat them but in caſes of neceſſity. This 
makes them great lovers of mankind, eſpecially of their maſters 
and grooms; and they are fo far from being unruly or un- 
tractable by this gentle uſage, that you ſhall ſcarcely find ſuch 
a horſe among them. See Buſbeguius's Letters, p. 163, 164 
and 175.— ] would further obſerve that the ſupreme court of 
judicature at Athens, thought cruelty to animals not below 
their cognizance, when they condemned a boy for putting out 
the eyes of Quails. See Quintilian, B. v. Ch. 9. The Athe- 

We 
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WE: allow no one to be buried in any church 
or place of public worſhip, leſt any infectious 
. exhalations ſhould ariſe from the putrid bodies, 
and be hurtful to the congregation [Y]: but 
proper burial places are laid out in the form of 

a ſquare round every church, planted with 
aromatic ſhrubs and flowers in a beautiful and 
agreeable manner, and the graves are placed 
in ſtreight and regular rows. And every one 
muſt be buried ſo early, that the perſons who 
attend, may have time to return home before 
ſun ſer. 


Wxũäsok vx ſhall endeavour to deſtroy the li- 
berties of the people, and the conſtitution of the 
ſtate ; or ſhall diſcover to our enemies, the paſ- 
ſages which lead to our country, ſhall be put to 
death as a traytor, even though he were the 
governor himſelf. Murder and adultery alſo 
are puniſhed with death : unleſs it ſhould appear 


in the laſt caſe, that the guilty party was 
drawn into the commiſſion of that crime by the 


nians alſo expelled a member of the Areopagus, for treating a 
bird inhoſpitably, that took ſhelter in his boſom from a hawk. 
[5] I am much phaſed with the following epitaph at Lou» 
vain.—“ Philip Verkeyen doctor and profeſſor of phyſic ordered 
his mortal part to be buried here in the church-yard : that he 
might not pollute the church, and infe& it with noxious 
eAuvia.” See Keyſer's Travels, Vol. I. p. 270. 
art 
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art and contrivancce of the huſband and wife. 
And all attempts to commit any of theſe crimes 
ſhall be ſeverely puniſned with a fine and im- 
priſonment. 


Wu any one is unable to pay his debts, 
his creditors are to make an application to the 
proper inſpectors, who are carefully to examine 
into the cauſe of ſuch a failure, and report it 
to the ſenate. If the ſenate finds it to ariſe from 
loſſes, illneſs, or unavoidable misfortunes, his 
debts are to be diſcharged out of the public 
ſtock. But if he is found to be reduced by a 
criminal and faulty conduct, his goods are to be 
publickly ſold to pay his debts, and he is further 
to be puniſhed for his ill behaviour. 


WuroeveR challenges another to fight a duel, 
and whoever accepts of ſuch a challenge, is not 
only to be fined and impriſoned for one year, 
but alſo to be turned out of their citizenſhip, 
the firſt for ſeven years, and the other for three: 
and during the year of their impriſonment muſt 
ſtand expoſed to, public ſhame four times, for 
the ſpace of one hour each time at our quar- 
terly public meetings in the chief town [7]. 


[;] Tuis, I ſuppoſe, is like our pillory in England, and would 
be a very proper and ignominious puniſhment for our dueliſts. 
Du Pratz in his P:/ory of Louiſiana, Vol. II. p. 165, tells us, 
that if any of the young people there happen to fight (which 

But 
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But if any one kills another in a duel, he is 
accounted guilty of wilful murder, and is pu- 
niſned with death. 


Tu head or heads of every family are in 
ſome meaſure anſwerable for the faults and ill 
behaviour of every perſon in it, eſpecially their 
children. And all the families in every town or 
pariſh are anſwerable for the faults or crimes 
of every perſon in it, unleſs they bring the 
offender to juſtice: that thereby it may be the 
care of every one to conſult the good of the 
whole, and to permit no idle vagabond, nor 
publickly wicked or immoral perſon to live 
quietly among them. And whoever inſtigates 
or excites another to the commiſſion of any 
crime, or is an accomplice with him, muſt ſuffer 
the ſame puniſhment with the offender. 


Alx ſorts of fiſh in the rivers, and all fowls, 
birds and animals which are wild, are free for 
every one to take and kill. But the ſenate has 
power to limit the ſeaſons for fiſhing, hunting 
and ſhooting, and alſo the ſize of the fiſh, under 
which they ought not to be killed, that the game 
and fiſhery be not deſtroyed. 


he adds he never ſaw or heard of during the whole time he re- 
ſided in the neighbourhood of the marches, they threaten to put 
them in a hut at a great diſtance from their nation, as perſons 
unworthy to live among others. 

Waroever 
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Wnoxvkx hurts or injures another, either in 
his perſon, houſe, goods, &c. through folly or 
careleſſneſs, is obliged to make him ſuch a 
ſatisfaction and recompenſe as the jury or ſenate 
ſhall determine. But if it is done deſignedly, 
he muſt make a full ſatisfaction, and pay a fine 
alſo. And whoever mocks or affronts any one, 
meerly on account of lamenefs, blindneſs, or any 
other natural infirmity, muſt make a proper ac- 


knowlegement to the injured perſon for his 
offence, 8 74 


As we live upon our own ſmall eſtates with 
very little trade; no one can receive any uſury 
or intereſt from another for any money or goods 
lent to him: unleſs for good reaſons, and with 
the conſent of the ſenate. 


WroeveR wilfully ſpreads any lies or falſe - 
reports of another, to injure his character and 
reputation, muſt publickly aſk his pardon ; and 
pay a fine both to the perſon injured, and alſo 
to the public. And if any one falſely aſperſes 
another's character, only for want of prudence 
and better conſideration, he ſhall be puniſhed 
as the jury or ſenate ſhall direct, that it may 
lead all perſons to a habit of caution upon ſo 
very tender a point, 


THE 
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Tux more effectually to preſerve innocence 
and modeſty untainted, whoever talks or behaves 
indecently, and contrary to the rules of chaſtity 
and purity of manners, is puniſhable for it. 
And all immoral and obſcene books, prints, 
pictures &c; are ordered to be burnt; and 
thoſe that have them, to be fined, as encou- 
ragers of vice [&]. 


Ir a ſenator, juryman, or inſpector, or any 
other magiſtrate accepts of a bribe or preſent 
from any one, on account of a cauſe to be 
tryed by him, he ſhall on conviction be deprived 
of his office and citizenſhip for eyer, and be 
further fined or impriſoned according to the 
heinouſneſs of his crime. For all bad magi- 
ſtrates are to be more exemplarily puniſhed 
than others; as it 1s the very deſign and nature 
of their office to extirpate vice, and to be the 
guardians of innocence and virtue. 


No oaths are adminiſtered among us, but on 
extraordinary occaſions: and then they are 


[#] Taxvs the Lacedzmonians cauſed the books of Archi- 
lochus, one of the greateſt poets, to be baniſhed from their 
city, becauſe they thought them not modeſt or chaſte 
enough to be read; leſt the minds and manners of their 
children ſhould be corrupted by them. See L Maximus, 
B. VI. ch. 3. 


given 
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given in the moſt ſolemn manner [/]. And who- 
ever is guilty of perjury, is not only fined and 
impriſoned, but is deprived of his citizenſhip 
for ſame years. But if it-clearly appears from 
the concurrence of ſeveral circumſtances, that 
he wilfully deſigned by his perjury to have 
taken away the life of another, his puniſhment 
is death, 


| Wurorvss ſwears or curſes, or uſes the name 
of God irreverently, pays a ſmall fine for the firſt 
offence, which 1s to be doubled every time he is 


guilty of ir. 


No one can hold two civil, or two military 
offices, or be miniſter of two pariſhes; as he 


[7] To every good man it muſt be a melancholy conſideration, 
that ſo great a number of uſeleſs and unneceſſary oaths ſhould 
be required for moſt offices among us : eſpecially as ſome of 
them (particularly that of the churchwardens) are almoſt im- 
poſſible to be performed; by which many perſons become per- 
jured every year. And the looſe, trifling and careleſs manner, 
in which they are too often adminiſtered, prevents and deſtroys 
the very deſign of them. They are alſo lately introduced at 
the elections for members of Parliament, where the electors are 
ſometimes ſworn that they have received no manner of bribe or 
reward for their votes, though it is well known, how much 

| bribery and corruption prevail. But were there a ſincere re- 
gard and concern for religion prevailing among us, moſt of 
| theſe oaths would be aboliſhed, ſince they are found by expe- 
rience not ſufficient to reſtrain wicked perſons, and only tend 
to increaſe perjury in the nation. 

G cannot 


— 
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cannot faithfully diſcharge the duties of both 
places at one and the ſame time, 


THe ſenate has power to fix the price of corn 
and cattle, of bread, meat, labour and all 
other things, to prevent any unjuſt combi- 
nations. | 


Every perſon who is impriſoned for any 
offence, muſt be employed during that time, in 
ſuch laborious works, as are of publick uſe and 
benefit. And every bad huſband, wife or child, 
every idle and drunken perſon may be confined 
by the ſenate in a bettering houſe [n, and ob- 
-Jiged to work. 


ö 


ALL the public roads are about twenty-five 
yards broad, run ſtraight and regular, have a 
cauſeway or foot path raiſed on one ſide, and at 
the end of every mile, have a ſtone erected, on 
which is inſcribed the diſtance from one place 
to another. And none are permitted to encroach 
upon them by any ſort of buildings, nor 
to plant any trees cloſe to them without 
firſt having the conſent of the ſenate, The 
ſenate has alſo fixed the breadth of waggons, 
carts, and all other carriages, and of their 
wheels, that the roads may be the better pre- 


[n] Tux have in Holland houſes of correction called by 
this name; in which diſſolute, idle, and drunken perſons are 
confined till they are reformed and made better. 


ſerved. + 
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ſerved. Andas the body of the carriage is low, 


and the diſtance between the two oppoſite 
wheels is ordered to be about ſeven feet, we ſel- 
dom hear of any unhappy ackident befalling 
them; for if a wheel or the axle tree breaks, 
the carriage only leans on one fide, and ſeldom 


or never overturns. 


SiNcE we are all brethren, and God has 
given to all men a natural right to liberty, we 
allow of no ſlavery among us : unleſs a perſon 
forfeits his freedom by his crimes [o]. 


le] If is ſurprizing that the Engliſh, who ſhew the greateſt 
abhorrence of ſlavery, ſhould act ſo contrary to ſo noble and 
generous a principle, and carry every year ſo many thouſand 
negroes from their own country, their families, and every thing 
which is dear to them, and plunge them and their poſterity 
into a ſtate of perpetual and irretrievable bondage. They are 
chiefly tranſported to the Weſt Indies, where too many of their 
Engliſh maſters have but little religion, and leſs hutnanity. 
In ſome places, no day is exempted from labour, except 
Saturday afternoons and Sunday : and the negroes are obliged 
to work on the grounds which are allotted them for their own 
ſubſiſtence, which is chiefly yams. In other places where 
their proviſions are given them, a pint of Indian corn, and a 


herring is all the food they are allowed during a hot and toil- 
ſome day, that their maſters may be idle, rich and luxurious, 


—Surely ſugar and tobacco &c. are not ſo abſolutely neceſſary 


to our happineſs, as to juſtify ſuch inhuman and cruel proceed- 


ings !— The chief argument alled in favour of this trade 
is, that theſe ſlayes are taken captive in war, and might per- 
haps otherwiſe be Ntcrificed to their Gods, —But in truth and 
"= * 

6 2 Wnotvrx 


* a.» T3 \ 


- 
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Wnoxvrx ſteals any thing from another, or 
cheats or over-reaches him, muſt make ſome 


reality, it is the Europeans themſelves, who are often the au- 
thors of the wars among the African negroes : and it is to pur- 
chaſe our brandy and other goods, that they not only waſte and 
depopulate their neighbour's territories, but ſometimes even 
their own country, to procure ſlaves for us. Thus Moore, in 
his travels into Africa, p. 65, 66, 87 and gi, tells us, that when 
the king of Barſally wants goods or brandy of the Engliſh, 
he ravages ſome of his neighbours towns, ſeizing the poor peo- 
ple, and ſelling them for ſuch commodities as he wants. But if 
he is not at war with any of his neighbours ; he then falls upon 
one of his own towns, and uſes his own ſubjects in the ſame 
manner. Another argument made uſe of to juſtify the ſlave 
trade is, that the white people cannot work the ſugars and to- 
bacco; and that therefore if we did not employ negroes, the 
French and Spaniards would engroſs all that trade. To which 
I anſwer, that if our colonies had no ſlaves at all, they would 
very probably ſoon find out ſome eaſier method of cultivating 
thoſe plants. But if they could not do this, yet I cannot ſee, 
how any nation can be juſtified in doing what is contrary to all 
the laws of nature, goodneſs and humanity, only to get money 
and aggrandiſe themſelves. If this may be done in any one 
article, what can prevent it from being extended to every thing 
\ elſe? The number of perions carried every year from Africa 
into ſlavery 1s exceeding great: for the learned author of the 
importance of the African expedition to the River Senegal aſſures 
us, that in the year 1725, the Portugueſe alone carried away 
one hundred thouſand ſlaves, and the other Europeans as many, 
And though it is the intereſt of the planters to treat them 
with humanity, and to make their ſlavery eaſy to them, that 
they may be the better able to endure labour, and live the 
longer: yet Hughes, in his Hiſtory of Barbadbes, p. 14, ſays, that 
their hard labour, and oſten the want of neceſſaries deſtroy a 
number of them, wy 


Digs WH reſtitution 


* . 


— * 
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reſtitution to the perfon, and pay a fine to the 
public. If the thief or cheat cannot be found, 
then the town or pariſh muſt make ſuch a ſatiſ- 
faction to the perſon for his loſs, as the * 
or ſenate ſhall determine. 


Tus ſenate is enjoined to eſtabliſh ſumptuary 
laws, and carefully to guard againſt the firſt - 
introduction of all forts of luxury : and to pro- 
hibit all thoſe arts and trades, which miniſter 
only to idleneſs and pride, and the unneceſſary 
refinements and embelliſhments of life, which are 
the certain fore-runners of the ruin of every 
ſtate. And though it is very commendable to 
be neat and cleanly in our apparel, yet nothing 
is more contrary to a wiſe and rational conduct, 
than to lay out too much thought and expence 
upon it; and a frequent change of faſhions 
ſhews a vain and trifling mind. The ſenate 
have therefore regulated every one's dreſs ac- 
cording to their age and ſex : it is plain, decent 
and becoming, but no diamonds or jewels, 
no gold or filver lace, or other finery are 
allowed of, leſt pride and vanity, the love of 
fhew and pomp ſhould ſteal in among us by 
imperceptible degrees. Only fools and ideots 
are obliged to wear ſome gold, ſilver, or fine 
laces, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of better 
ſenſe. An effeminate fop or beau (being a dif- 
grace to men) is to be fined and employed in the 

G 3 bettering 
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bettering houſe in ſome dirty and laborious 
public works: and the more effectually to curh 
the deſires of the female ſex, and keep them in 
due bounds in theſe particulars ; it is decreed, 
that if they dreſs above their rank, or contrary 
to the laws, they ſhall not only be fined for i ir, 
but ſhall be obliged to appear abroad for one 
year afterwards, in a dreſs below their ſtation, 
as a juſt puniſhment for their vanity and love of 
oftentation [ pl. | 


Wr alſo forbid cards, dice and all games of 
chance, under the penalty of fines and impriſon- 


o! Taus at Geneva, a chamber of reform, which meets 
once a week, is inftituted to prevent (if poſſible) the introduc- 
tion and increaſe of luxury. This regulates the dreſs of both 
men and women, and forbids them to have any fine tapeſtry, 
paintings « or looking glaſſes above a certain value. See Keate's 
» Account of Geneva, p. 158, &c,—— Oiüur lives and manners 
are in ſome meaſure influenced by our dreſs, and therefore, as 
Dionyfius of Halicarnafſus, B. VII. tells us, when Ariſtodemus 
the tyrant of Cumæ wanted to corrupt and enervate the yourg 
men there, he commanded them to let their hair grow in the 
faſhion of the young women, 'to wear flowers and curls, and to 
tie up their curls in little bags of network; to dreſs themſelves 
in embroider'd coats reaching down to their ancles, to nee 
themſelves with ſoft cloaks, and to live in the ſhade : 

were alſo taught to dance, and to play on the flute and — 
kinds of mulick; being attended to theſe ſchools by women ſer⸗ 
vants with umbrellas and fans. Being educated thus till they 
were twenty years of age, how foft and effeminate muſt they 
become, unfit for any thing that is excellent and valuable, and 
ſnamefully attached only to foppery, dreſs and trifles ? 5 


: 
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ment in a bettering houſe, Nor are plays, in- 
terludes or theatrical entertainments allowed of, 
among us, nor any public places of expence 
and pleaſure, leſt they ſhould hurt our morals 
or effeminate our minds; encourage indolence, 
and ſeduce the induſtrious from their neceſſary 
buſineſs and employments, which would ſoon 
render: labour and diligence diſagreeable and 
irkſome, and conſequently prove the ruin of our 
ſtate Ig]. 


Tur governor appoints a treaſurer to receive 


the public fines and taxes, and to take care of 
the public money, ſtock of wheat, &c, The 
ſenate fixes the ſalaries allowed the governor, 
the miniſters, public ſchool-maſters, and who- 


[2] Tus prohibiting public plays &c. among the Ceſſares, 
ſeems to be very juſt and right, in ſuch a ſtate as theirs is. For 
though the theatre (if well regulated) might be made a power- 
ful inſtrument to inſpire public virtue, and the moſt noble and 
exalted ſentiments : yet experience ſhews us, how it degene- 
rates into trifling and ludicrous entertainments, and too fre- 
quently excites vicious ideas. Beſides which, dreſs, action and 


elocution are too apt to inflame the paſſions, inſtead of bringing 


them under the wiſe and regular government of calm and ſober 
reaſon, It alſo greatly tends to ſeduce people from their buſi- 
neſs, and to make labour and induſtry diſagreeable to them. 
For theſe reaſons the people of Geneva will not ſuffer a theatre 


to be erected in their territories. And Rollin, in his ancient 


hiftory, Vol. V. B. 10. ſhews, how the paſſion for theatrical 
entertainments at Athens, was one of the principal cauſes of the 

degeneracy and corruption of that flate. 
G 4 ever 
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ever elſe employs his time in the ſervice of the 
public ; which are paid them by the treaſurer. 
And the governor is further empowered to order 
him to pay ſuch allowances as he judges proper, 
to thoſe who are ſick, aged, or incapable of ſup- 
porting themſelves, and alſo to give rewards to 
the authors of any uſeful inventions. An exact 
account of all which is conſtantly kept by the 
treaſurer, which any citizen may freely exa- 
mine. | 


Brok any town can be built, the ground 
1s carefully examined, or bored, that if any uſe- 
ful mines of coal, iron &c. ſhould be diſcovered, 
no buildings may be erected thereon, but it 
muſt be left for the public benefit. The ftreets 
of every town are laid out by the governor, or 
one appointed by him ; are thirty yards broad, 
ſtraight and regular, croſſing one another at 
right angles. And as all the houſes in the ſame. 
ſtreet (public buildings excepted) have the ſame 
appearance, form and dimenſions, the ſtreets 
are uniform and regular, and no one outvies his 
neighbour : bur in the back part of the houſes, 
in the yards, gardens &c. every one may build 
as he pleaſes, provided he does not injure, over- 
look or darken his neighbours. Proper regula- 
tions are alſo made, that every town may be 
kept clean; and no nuſances are permitted, nor 
any noiſy, unwhoieſome or diſagreeable trades 
allowed 
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allowed of in the ſtreets; but for all ſuch, proper 
places are aſſigned at a diſtance. 


As our eſtates are but ſmall, no one is per- 


mitted to plant any trees, ſo near as to ſpread 


any of their branches over his neighbour's 
grounds. The hedges on the ſouth and eaſt 
ſides of every one's ſhare, belong to the owner 
of that ſhare, together with ſuch other hedges 
as border on the public roads : and he is obliged 
ta repair and conſtantly to keep up theſe 
bounds, and is anſwerable for whatever damage 
ariſes from a neglect of it. 


| Ar the trials of all civil and criminal cauſeg | 


at the elections for ſenators, jurymen, inſpectors 
and all other magiſtrates, and in all affairs tran- 


ſacted in the ſenate &c. the votes are given by 


ballot, that every ane may vote freely, and with- 
out any reſtraint : and that bribery and corrup- 
tion, as well as perſonal feuds and animoſities, 
may be prevented. No one is allowed to vote 
in any cauſe, in which he himſelf is concerned. 
Nor can any one vote by proxy, thoſe only 
having a. power to vote, who are actually 
Preſcnt. 1 


Tux ſenate is enjoined to fee, that there is 
always kept a public ſtock of wheat, ſufficient 
to ſerve the whole nation for two or three years, 


— 
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to ſupply the inhabitants in any time of 
ſcarcity [r]. 


- LasTLy, ſince hiſtory informs us, that great 
changes and revolutions have happened in moſt 
ſtates, from the ſelfiſh or wicked views of one 


or more perſons, who, to gratify their own am- 
bitious or revengeful paſſions, have made no 


ſcruple to deſtroy the wiſeſt government, and the 


beſt laws and regulations for the public good : 
ſo if this ſhould ever be the caſe in our land; 
let him who ſhall reſtore our laws and conſtitu- 
tion again to their original force and influence, 
be called be father of bis country. 


I am, &c. 


[7] Chardin, in his travels into Perfia, p. 74, informs us, 
that the Tartars and all the country people in the Eaft, ſtore 
up their corn and their forage in deep pits under ground; 
which they cover ſo exactly, that only they who made the pits 
can tell where to find them, —The Hungarians lay up their 
corn in caves under ground. See Brown's travels, p. 7. and 
Varro de Re Ruſtica, B. I. ch. 5. tells us, that corn will keep good 
fifty years in the ear in Italy, provided it is ſhut up cloſe in 
ſubterranean pits or caverns, and incloſed on every fide with 
ſtraw.— But in 1707, a granary was diſcovered at Mentz in 
Germany, which had lain concealed 154 years; and the corn 
was found under a ſtratum of clay or loam, without being the 


leaſt damaged. See Keyſſer 's travels, Vol. IV. p. 192. 
LE T- 
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LETTER vin. 


A defeription of the country. The fituation of 
Salem, their chief town, and how it is built. 
Of the public roads, and diviſion of the land into 
ſhares. The eſtates being but ſmall and well cul- 
tivated, the country appears very beautiful. They 
allow of no luxury or expenſive faſhions, rejecbing 
the pride and pomp of other nations, and the un- 
neceſſary refinements and embelliſhments of life. 
What their food chiefly conſiſts of. They drink 
but little beer or wine, but have grateful teas, and 
milk in plenty. Their employments. Their labour 
not great, and ſhewn to be moderate from the con- 
Aderation of the ſmall number of perſons, who in 
ot ber countries provide all the neceſſaries of life. 
Their great harmony and union, and\what it is 
owing to. None poor or in want among them: 
The author concludes with a pathetic deſcription 77 | 
the bappineſs of their Aale. | 


Dzar SIR, Mar. 6, 1620. ö 


F COME in the laſt place to give you ſome 
account of this country; and of our employ- 
ments, and manner of life. 1 
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As the country round about us is not inha- 
bited, we have a very conſiderable tract of land 
which we call our own, It is bounded on three 
ſides by high and craggy rocks and mountains, 
and on the fourth by a large river, which for a 
conſiderable part of the year rolls with ſuch a 
torrent, as to render it difficult and hazardous 
to croſs it. The climate 1s temperate, the air 
healthy, the ſoil fertile, and the face of the 
country very pleaſant. 


Oux chief town is called Salem, to remind 
us of that peace and union which ought to 
reign among us. It is laid out in the form of a 
ſquare, is about a mile on each ſide, and ſituated 
near the middle of our country, on a large fertile 
plain on a moderately high ground: at a diſ- 
tance from woods, marſhes, lakes or ſtagnant 
waters ; but has a fine — of clear and whole 
ſome water, which, at it's entrance into the town, 
being divided into ſeveral channels, runs through 
mot of the principal ſtreets [!]. | 


DI By this deſcription, the town of Salem is extremely well 
fituated. For if a town ſtands cpo high, the air is ſharp and 
bleak : if it ſtands in a low valley, it is generally damp and 
unhealthy. If it is built in too confined a place, ſhut pp and 
ſurrounded with high hills, the free courſe of the wind and air 
is prevented, and jt becomes uuwholeſome, and is very hot in 
the ſummer. If it is ſeated on the fide of a hill, or is built n 
ehr little hills, it is very rroublelome and uneaſy both to the 

ae 
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Tr1s town is as yet but thinly built and in- 
habited, but is laid out in the following manner; — 
The ſtreets are a mile long, and about thirty 
yards broad, run quite ſtreight and regular, and 
croſs one another at right angles. And the 
name of every ſtreet painted in large letters, and 
fixt up at every corner. The houſes are neat 
and plain, and exactly of the ſame form and 


inhabitants and their horſes, to be continually going up or down 
hill, But a moderately high and level ground is certainly the 
moſt convenient ſi:uation, as well as the moſt healthy. If z 
town is ſurrounded with large woods, they prevent the free cir- 
culation of the air, make it damp and unwholeſome: and all 
low, marſhy grounds, fens, lakes and ſtagnating waters give bad 
exhalations, and produce agues and putrid fevers. — Thus 
Rome becomes ſickly, whenever the ſouthern winds prevail, 
which come from the neighbouring fens and moraſſes: and the 
fevers which rage at Bareith in Germany every year, are thought 
to be owing to a large lake near it; a great part of which is 
over-run with weeds, which rot in autumn, and ſend out noxious 
efluvia : the cities alfo of Ravenna and Stutgard are become 
more healthy, fince the neighbouring marſhes and ponds have 
been drained. Se Keryfler's travels, Vol. II. p. 29. and Pol. III. 
. 70. and Vol. IV. p. 167.—Beſides theſe things, the forl 
ſhould alſo be conſidered, for a rocky foil is very diſagreeable 
and barren, is cold in winter, and hot in ſummer, A clayey 
foil retains the rains, and conſequently makes the air damp 
and unhealthy. A chalky and a fandy foil are generally dry 
and wholeſome, but they are not very fruitful : the firſt is flip- 
pery after rain, and the water of the laſt is ſcarce and ſeldom 
good. But the beſt foil in almoſt all reſpeRts is a good mould, 
a little inclining to a ſand or gravel; or elſe a good biick 

earth, which laſt is the moſt fruitful. 
. ſize, | 


> 
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ſize, which makes an agreeable uniformity in 
all the ſtreets: They are built at ſome little 
diſtance from one another, to enjoy a more free 
air, and to prevent accidental fires from ſpread- 
ing their flames to the neighbouring houſes [n]. 
And we allow every houſea little ſpot of ground 
for a yard, garden and other neceſſary uſes : the 
whole with the houſe being about fifty two yards 
in front, and 129 in depth. The houſes are 
low, conſiſting only of two floors, but have ſe- 
veral rooms on each floor, and are covered ori 
the top with a terrace, where in the ſummer we 
frequently enjoy the freſh air. Nor muſt I 
omit to mention, that in the middle of the 
ſtreets, aromatic trees and ſhrubs are planted at 
proper diſtances, to perfume the air, and render 
it the more healthy []. 


Tn) Joan and Ulloa affure us, that there is a certain tree at 
Panama, with which they build their houſes ; which has this 
property, that if any fire is laid on the floor, or againſt the walls 
built with this wood, it only makes a hole without flaming, 

and is generally extinguiſhed of itſelf by it's own aſhes. See 
their voyage to South America, Vol. I. p. 119.—In The Laboratory, 


© or School of Arts, it is ſaid, that, if equal parts of brickdult, 


aſhes, and filings of iron, be put into a pot with glew water, 
or ſize, and ſet on the fire till it is warm; and then be well 
ſtired together; the wood work, which is well waſhed over with 
tit, and again once more, when it is dry, will be proof againſt fire. 
[L] Tus muſt make the town extremely pleaſant and 
healthy, owing to the grateful effluvia which they emit. And 
it is remarkable, that the iſle of Ternate in the Eaſt Indies, 
became ſickly, as ſoon as the Dutch cut down their clove 

trees. * | 
| SEVERAL 
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SevERAL of our public roads are finiſhed, 
and many more are marked out over a conſide- 
rable part of the country. They are twenty- 
five yards broad, run in ſtreight lines, cutting 
one another at right angles at every mile's di- 
ſtance; and thereby divide the land into ſquares 
of a mile on each ſide. Every ſuch ſquare is 
divided into ſhares, between thirty-five and fifty 
acres, according to the nature and fruitfulneſs 
of the ſoil. And the owner of every ſhare 
builds à houſe near the middle of his eſtate, 
that he may the more eaſily cultivate every part 
of it. 

Tuus the inhabited part of the country, being 
divided into ſmall ſhares, is well cultivated and 
improved: and the houſes being built at a 
diſtance from each other, ſurrounded with gar- 
dens and orchards, with arable fields, and green 
paſtures abounding with ſheep and cattle, the 
whole land preſents a moſt delightful and agree- 
able proſpect, and appears ** one tiful and 
fruitful garden. 


I am ſenſible that to thoſe who phice- their 
chief happineſs in pomp, grandeur and the re- 
finements of luxury, we muſt appear in a mean 
and deſpicable light, void of all taſte and deli- 
cacy, becauſe we have no gold or ſilver to boaſt 
of, no ſideboards of plate to make a ſhow of, 
no grand houſes, no ſumptuous furniture, no 
fine or gaudy apparel, nor any foreign trade 
and commerce to introduce among us thoſe 


expenſive 
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expenſive faſhions and needleſs ſuperfluities, 
which come by degrees to be conſidered as the 
real neceſſaries of life [e]. Our fields and 
gardens, our flocks herds and poultry are our 
only riches, ſupply all our wants, and with theſe 
we are contented, berng happily ignorant of the 
vices of other nations, and free from the deſire 
of thoſe fooliſh refinements, and vain embelliſh- 
ments of life, which cauſe ſo many perſons in 
Europe to deſtroy the peace of their own 
minds, and to involve themſelves and others in 
difficulties, want and ruin. We on the contrary 
are extremely careful to prevent the introduction 
of luxury, and of that pride of life, which are 
the bane of public virtue, the great ſource of 
corruption of manners, and have been the ruin 
of all the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in the world [p]. 


Le Scoras the rich Theſſalian, being aſked by a friend for 
a piece of furniture, which he thought was of no uſe to him, 
becauſe it was ſuperfluous He replyed; alas, my friend, the 
chief happineſs of our lives conſiſts in thoſe things which are 
uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, and not in thoſe which are neceſſary 
See Plutarch on covetouſneſs, and his life of Cato the Cenſor. 
Il. s] So long as the Perſians, Greeks and Romans were poor, 
and lived temperately, they were free, virtuous and happy: 
but as ſoon as riches came among them, they immediately ſunk 
into an efſtminate and luxurious life, Then ſelfiſhneſs and 
ambition, a general diſregard to the public good, and a uriiver- 
ſal diffolateneſs of manners ſitcceeded, and they ſoon loſt their 
liberty and virtue. See Montagu/s reflections on the riſe and fall 
of the ancient Republics. Cyrus having aſked Crœſus, how 
he could moſt effeftually enſlave the Lydians, who had revolted 
5 You 


* 
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You may poſſibly think that thirty-five or 
even fifty acres of land, is not enough to ſup- 


from him : he adviſed him to debauch their manners, and to 
encourage intemperance among them : for the chains of luxury 
are eaſily borne, and the hardeſt to break of any in the world. 
Accordingly Cyrus commanded their arms to be taken from 


them, erected taverns, gaming houſes and ſtews ; enjoined them 


to wear veſts and buſkins, and to teach their ſons to ſing, to play 
on the harp, and to frequent the public houſes. And thus that 
nation which before was remarkable for their induſtry and va- 
Jour, now diſſolved in eaſe and luxury, ſoon became a prey to 
their own ſloth and lazineſs. See Juſtin, B. I. ch. 7. and Hero» 
dotus, B. I.— And to perſons, who know any thing of the extra- 
vagance which prevails in many parts of Europe, it muſt plainly 
appear, that there are ſeveral ſtates in it, which ſeem to advance 
with a rapid progreſs to their ruin. Staryan in his Account of 
Switzerland, p. 147, 148. tells us, that even the Switzers, who 
have been remarkable for many ages, for great eandour in their 
dealings, and ſimplicity in their dreſs and manners, have of 
late years had luxury and corruption of manners introduced 
among them. And that with regard to dreſs, if the magiſtrates 
had not wiſely interpoſed, and put a curb upon their vanity by 
prohibiting all coſtly apparel, they would very probably have 
ruined themſelves by it. And this account is confirmed by 
Keyſſer, Vol. I. p. 2, and 3. who aſſures us, that even in Switzer- 
land, luxury, pomp and an infatuation for every thing that 


is foreign and coſtly have lately ſpread themſelves, though good 
regulations have not been wanting nor proper endeavours to 


reſtrain them : but it is there, as it is in other places, many 
wholeſome laws are made, but little obſerved. At Geneva, 
the very richeſt inhabitants are not allowed a ſervice of plate in 
the city ; and on that very account it 15 the more frequent and 
coſtly at their country houſes. And i in ſome parts of Switzer- 
land, where the women are ſtill under ſumptuary laws; in re- 


H port 
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port a man who has a large Ro but we find 


ſet of fine cloaths and new faſhions ; they repair, as ſoon as 
the ſummer permits them, to the German Spaws, there to give 
a full ſcope to their gaiety, in ſpite of any reſtraints of their 
own laws at home.—I wiſh I could ſay better things of the 
Engliſh, but what vaſt ſums of money are now dedicated to 
pleaſure among us, ſquandered away upon finery and trifles, 
loſt in gaming, laviſhed away upon delicacies and profuſe en- 
tertainments, and diſſipated in levity and folly, in ſenſual gra- 
tiſications and indulgencies, inſtead of being employed for the 
good and happineſs of others, in generous and benevol Y 
actions, while ſo many of their fellow creatures are poor — 
miſerable about them? Our numerous taverns and ale-houſes 
encourage idleneſs, drinking and unneceſſary expences, and 
are the bane and ruin of many: and our places of public diver- 
Hons adminiſter ſo many temptations, that people muſt have a 
great deal of reſolution and ſelf denial, to ſtem the torrent of 
an idle and pleaſurable life, and not be led into 2D reater 
expence than their income will ſupport. And even thoſe 
young perſons who are ſtill educated in a ſober frugal and vir- 
tuous courſe; yet for want of experience and knowlege of the 
world, they are ſoon carried away by the ſtream of cuſtom and 
faſhion into the paths of gaiety and pleaſure, which often end 
in vice and ruin. Ar. Cole, in his diſcourſes on Luxury, juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that an oſtentatious extravagance is continually diſplay- 
ing itſelf at London amongſt all ranks and conditions of men. 
An emulous endeavour to outvie each other in all the elegant 
accommodations of life, ſeems to be not only the ruling prin- 
ciple of a ſew, but the main ambition of a vaſt majority, the 
charaReriſtic and almoſt univerfal paſſion of the age. Inſo- 
much that it is doubtful, whether the commerce of vanity and 
intemperance be not the principal traffick of the nation; and 
whether vice and folly do not ſupport as great a trade amongſt 
us, as all the arts and ſciences, which are any wiſe neceſſary or 
ſerviceable to the common- wealth. — I ſhall conclude this 
hote with Middleton remarkable words in his /fe of Cicero, Jol. 
It 
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it fully ſufficient zl. We have not only corn 
of all ſorts, beeves, ſheep and hogs, but plenty 
of fowls, ducks, geeſe, turkies and pidgeons : 
the neighbouring mountains alſo afford us goats, 
wild fowl and game; and our rivers and brooks 


I. p. 495. England, ſays he, is become the ſeat of liberty, 
plenty and letters, flouriſhing in all arts and refinements of 
civil life, yet running perhaps the ſame courſe which Rome 
itſelf had run before it: from virtuous indultry to wealth; 
from wealth to luxury; from luxury to an impatience of diſ- 
cipline, and corruption of manners: till by a total degeneracy 
and loſs of virtue, being grown ripe for deſtruction, it falls a 
prey at laſt to ſome hardy oppreſſor: and with the loſs of 
liberty, loſing every thing elle that is valuable, it ſinks gra- 
dually again into it's original barbariſm. 

[4] From the beſt enquiries I can make, I find that nine 
acres of good arable land is enough for any family for all ſorts 
of corn : three of which may be ſowed one year with wheat, 
and then lie fallow for one year, and on the third year be 
ſowed with barley, oats or peaſe for their horſes, hogs and 
poultry. One acre together with their hedges, would be 
ſufficient for timber, and underwood for firing, if they ſhould 
have no coal, peat or turf. The houſe, yard, barns and ftable, 


might take up one acre more: and two acres of garden ground 
would be enough for all ſorts of fruit, herbs and roots. And 


the remaining land would afford ſufficient paſture for two or 
three cows, as many horſes, and twenty ſheep, which ſeems 
to be as much cattle as a Ceſſarean would deſire. And if their 
garden was too ſmall, they might plant ſome fruit trees for an 
orchard at proper diſtances iu their fields. The truſtees of 
the colony of Georgia gave every man fifty acres, without any 
regard to the goodneſs of the ground : of which they were 
allowed a little ſpot of ſixty feet in front, and ninety feet in 
depth in a town, and the relt in the country, See Moore's 


Voyage ta Georgia, p. 7. 
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are full of fiſh. Our gardens and orchards ſupply 
us with moſt of the fruits, herbs, pulſe and roots 
which grow in Europe, beſides thoſe which are 
the natives of this country : and in the ſummer 
we dry many of our figs, grapes, and other fruits 
for our winter ſtores. Our bees alſo give us 
abundance of honey; and we have ſuch plenty 
of cheſnuts, that we feed our hogs with them, 
which makes their fleſh very good, firm and 
wholeſome. | 


We drink no diſtilled ſpirits, except in caſes of 
ſicknels : and but ſeldom wine, beer or 
ſuch fermented liquors : and bring up our chil- 
dren to water only. It is to this abſtinence that 
we attribute in a great meaſure our robuſt and 
healthy conſtitutions, and the calm, free, and un- 


diſturbed exerciſe of our rational powers []. 


[r] My author agrees here with Syd-»ham, who obſerves 
chat water is at this time, the common drink of the greateſt part 
of mankind : who are happier in their poverty, than we are 
with all our luxury and abundance. This is confirmed by the 
many diſeaſes, with which we are afflicted on this account: 
beſides the injury done to the mind by volatilizing it too much, 
and ſuggeſting vain and idle thoughts inſtead of ſolid reaſonings: 
and thus rendring us drolls and buffoons inſtead of wiſe men. 
See the third Edition, b. 492.— And hiftory univerſally aſſures 
us, that all thoſe nations, who uſe only water for their conſtant 
drink, are remarkable for their health, ſtrength of body, and 
long life. And Rolben obſerves, that ſuch of the Hottentots as 
drink no wine nor ftrong l'quors live very long, and are liable 
to len 8 whereas thoſe who drink ſtrong liquors, 


Nor 
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Nor do we want grateful teas, which we make 
of the wholeſome herbs, that grow among us or 
on the neighbouring mountains, which recruit 
our ſtrength and revive our ſpirits, without in- 
toxicating the head. We are alſo lovers of milk, 
and have plenty of it : and I dont doubt but you 
will readily recolie& the excellent character, 
which Homer gives the ancient Scythians, when 
he calls them Milk eaters, the moſt juſt of men, 
becauſe they had few wants, and were contented 
with a plain and ſimple diet [+]. 


Ou chief employment conſiſts in gardening 
and huſbandry, and looking after our flocks and 
cattle: an employmentethe moſt innocent and 
uſeful, nay even the moſt indiſpenſable of all: 
and which alone affords an abundant ſupply for 


ſhorten their days, and are affſicted with diſeaſes before un- 
known to them. See his preſent tate of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Vol. I. p. 48.——Such alſo was the happy ſtate of the Indians 
on the continent of North America, till the Europeans intro- 


duced ſpirituous liquors among them, which have almoſt deſtroyed 


ſeveral of thoſe nations: though they have often complained 
to our Engliſh governors, and intreated them that no ſuch 
liquors ſhould be permitted to be ſent to them. But to no 
purpoſe, for the ruin and deſtruction of thouſands is little re- 
garded by wicked and avaritious men, if they can gain any 
thing by it, —See alſo Douglaſi's late of the Britiſh ſettlements 
in North America, Vol. II. p. 118. 


DL Homer's Mad. B. XIII. line 5, Bochart apprehends that 


the people here referred to were the ancient Scythians who in- 
habited the Non near the Euxine ſea, See his Phaleg, p. 197. 
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the life and happineſs of every one [,]. And 
ſome of our leiſure hours we ſpend in ſeveral 
mechanical trades, ſuch as thoſe of carpenters, 
turners, and the like, in which many of our peo- 
ple are great proficients : and the reſt of our 
time we devote to the improvement of our chil- 
dren, and of our own minds. The women take 
care of the houſehold affairs, and the dairy and 
poultry, and ſpin the cotton, flax, and wool, 
And every child is enured to labour, ſuitable to 


it's age and ſtrength, for none are permitted to 


be idle. 
5 


Bur don't miſtake me, as if we were con- 
tinually employed in a courſe of labour and 


[z] Roti juſtly obſerves, that no trade can be compared 
to agriculture, upon which life itſelf depends; and which only 
the depravity of our manners can render contemptible. Though 
gold and ſilver ſhould be deſtroyed, though diamonds and 
peatls ſhoald remain hid in the earth and ſea, though commerce 
with other nations ſhould be prohibiteg, though all the arts 


which have no other object than embelliſhment and ſplendor 


ſhould be aboliſhed ; yet gardening and agriculture with a few 
othex neceſſary trades would furniſh us with all thoſe things, 
whach are needſul for the ſubſiſtence, the welfare and happineſs 
of mankind, In ancient times they were in the higheſt eſteem ;- 
and among the Aſſyrians and Perſians, thoſe governors were re- 
warded, in whoſe juriſdiction the lands were well cultivated, 
and thoſe were puniſhed, who neglected this part of their duty. 
And at Rome for ſeveral ages, the ſenators cultivated their 
grounds with their on hands, and their conſuls and dictators 
were ſometimes taken from following the plough.- See his An- 
cient Eiflory, Vol, X. on 5 

| drudgery: 
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drudgery: no, there is no neceſſity for this, for the 
neceſſaries and con veniencies of life are eaſily pro- 
cured u]. This will appear at once obvious to you, 
if you conſider how great a part of mankind in other 
countries live indolent lives : for not to mention 
the nobility, gentry, and ladies ; what numbers 


fu] Tu character which Salmon gives the inhabitants of St. 
Helena; as he fouud them to be in 1701; ſeems to reſemble in 
ſome particulars that of the Ceſſares. But as there are three or 
four hundred ſoldiers generally reſiding in that iſland, and the 
Eaſt India ſhips frequently touch there, their virtue and inno- 
cency muſt be greatly corrupted. — They were, ſays Salmon, 
of a freſh ruddy complexion and robuſt conſtitutions, employ- 
ing theinſelves in the healthy exerciſes of gardening and huſban- 


dry: and ſeemed to me to be the moſt honeſt, inoffenſive, and. 


hbſpitable people I had met with. I aſked ſome of them, 
if they had no curioſity to ſee the reſt of the world, of which 
they had Heard ſo many fine things: and how they could be 
contented to confine themſelves to an iſland ſcarce twenty-one 
miles round, and ſeparated from the reſt of mankind ? To 
which they anſwered, that they enjoyed all the neceſſaries of 
life in great plenty, that they were neither parched with ex- 
ceſſive heat, not pinched with cold; 3 that they lived in perfe& 
ſecurity, in no danger from enemies, robbers or wild beaſts ; 

had no rigorous ſeaſons, and were happy in a continual courſe 
of good health.—That as there were no rich men among them ; 
ſcarce any one being worth more than a thouſand dollars (ot 
225 pounds ſtefling): ſo thefe were no poor in the iſſand, no 


man hardly being worth leſs than goo dollars (or 99 pounds): 


and that no one was obliged to more labour, than was neceſſary 
to keep him in health. ——That if they ſhould tranſport them- 
ſelves to any other country, they underſtood that their ſmall 
fortunes would ſcarce preſerve them from want: beſides which 
they would be expoſed to innumerable hazards and hardſhips; 
' which they knew nothing of, but from the report of their 


countrymen, 
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of tradeſmen and artificers are there, whoſe 
whole employments contribute to nothing but 
Juxury and pleaſure, or to promote the gran- 
deur, ſplendor, and pride of life. Add to theſe, 
the military part of the nation; with the ſloth- 
ful and debauched, who waſte their time in ta- 
verns, alehouſes, in trifling diverſions and amuſe. 
ments [x]. From whence it plainly appears, 
that the number of thoſe, by whoſe labour and 
induſtry all the neceſſaries and real convenien- 
cies of life for the whole nation are obtained, 
ts much leſs than you could at firſt imagine. 


Bxrorr I conclude this letter, give me leave 
to obſerve that ſuch is qur happy ſtate, that, 
during the whole time we have now lived toge- 
ther in this country, our harmony and union 
have not been interrupted by any broils or civil 
diſſenſions. This domeſtic peace is to be aſ- 
cribed (under Goq) to the quiet and peaceable 


tempers of thoſe perſons, whom we made choice 


( 


of to take with us: together with the wiſdom of 
our laws, the mildnf of the government, the 


[x] Hap my author been an Engliſhman, he would have 
added the gypſies and beggars, who to the great ſcandal of our 
government are very numerous. Whereas no beggars are to- 
lerated-at Geneva, ſee Keyſler, Vol. I. p. 387. And the king 
of Sardinia will ſuffer no beggar to live in his territories by the 
ſweat of another's brow ; nay it has been made penal at Turin, 
to relieve a ſtrolling beggar. See Biſbop Berkeley' i Miſcellanies, 
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prudent conduct of our governor and magi- 
ſtrates, and that concord and unanimity which 
| have hitherto ſubſiſted among them | y ]. 


Hz RE poverty and want are unknown, as 
every one enjoys an equal ſhare of land with his 
neighbours : and the public ſtock is obliged to 
relieve thoſe who meet with any misfortune. 
Covetouſneſs, with all thaſe paſſions which ariſe 
from it, and often prove ſo deſtructive to others, 
is baniſhed from a country, where no one 
can engroks eſtates, and heap up riches. Vice 
and idleneſs are carefully diſcouraged; virtue 
and induſtry are made faſhionable, and ge- 


[oJ TreRE is in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1750 a 
letter from Halifax in Nova Scotia, dated December 7, 1749, 
which gives the following inſtructive account of the good effects 
of a wiſe and prudent conduct in governor Cornwallis, who 
landed there june 21, 1749, with 2000 perſons, being the 
firſt ſettlers in that place. Who were at firſt (ſays this letter), 
tumultuous and refractory, full of diſcontents and murmurings, 
capricious in demanding favours, not long ſatisfied with them, 
and often abuſing them by a reſileſs importunity for more: yet 
in a few months, by his prudent management and proper gene- 
roſity, by his condeſcenſion, candour, and affability, he has turn- 
ed a mad tumultuous rabble into a tractable and quiet people: 
who now work with ten times the alacrity they did at firſt, aud 
are become patient under diſappointments : and when they are 
denied any thing, they conclude their petition to have been 
unreaſonable, from a firm perſwaſion that their governor has 
their true intereſt at heart, and that they cannot aſk any thing 
with reaſon, but what he grants with pleaſure. 


nerolity 
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neroſity and probity are the only ſteps to honour 
among us [2]. 


O Hapyy ſtate! founded upon and conducted 
by the principles of reaſon, goodneſs, and equity. 
Where the equal diviſion of the land, and the 
moderate quantity allowed every one, without 
any foreign commerce, reſtrain pride, ambition, 
and luxury, and eſtabliſh temperance and in- 
duſtry: while every one is contented and chear- 


1 —ful, crowned with liberty and plenty, poſſeſſing 


all the bleſſings of a calm country life, and 
peaceably enjoying the fruits of his own 
labour. 


[z] A xoBLE writer in his Dialogues of the Dead, p. 21, 
juſtly obſerves, that to watch over the morals of a people, and 
to diſcourage whatever may taint or corrupt them; is one of 
the principal objects of a wiſe legiſlature. And certainly (ſays 
he) that is the happieſt country, which has moſt virtue in it: 
and to the eye of right reaſon, the pooreſt Swiſs Canton is a 
much more noble ſtate than even the kingdom of France, if it 


has more liberty, better morals, a more ſettled tyfinquillity, more 
moderation in proſperity, and more deere Sac 
ſeems to be the happy ſtate of the PhSleys in Africa, who are 
of ſo good and quiet a diſpoſition, and ſo well inſtructed in 
what is juſt and right, that a man who does ill, is the abomina- 
tion of the whole nation. And their chiefs rule with ſo much' 
. moderation, that every act of government ſeems rather an act 

of the people than of their governors. They are very indu- 
ſtrious and frugal, of great humanity, very rarely angry, but 
mild ; and yet brave and courageous : and drink nothing 
ſtronger than water. Ser Moor's travels into Africa, p. 30, 32, 
33 and 39. 


O HApP 
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O nayey people! how propitiouſly has a 
kind providence crowned all your toils and diffi- 
culties. You are now a flouriſhing colony, in 
the quiet and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of a country 
ſpacious and fertile, which by eaſy labour and 
due cultivation yields you every thing, that is 
neceſſary to render life agreeable and comforta- 
ble: free from the diſquieting fears and dread 
of poverty, the pride and inſolence of imperious 
power, and the tyranny of the mercileſs and 
cruel oppreſſor. And if ever we ſhould be 
| known to the world, let us be known as a wiſe 
and a brave nation, the contemners of riches, the 
avowed enemies to luxury, the dread of tyrants, 
and the guardians and preſervers of liberty. 
A people active, ſtrong and healthy, enur'd to 
labour, plain in our dreſs, our houſes and furni- 
ture, temperate in our diet, and of great ſimpli- 
city of life and manners : a people, whole ruling 
principles are piety and gratitude to God, an 
ardent love of our country, and a ſincere regard 
for the public good; principles, which muſt al- 
ways influence us to every noble and worthy pur- 
ſuit. 


Excusz, my dear friend, the warmth of an 
old man, glowing with love for a people, with 
whom he has ſhared a courſe of difficulties, and 
in whoſe welfare he is deeply intereſted, Who is 

| now 
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now fully rewarded by the pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction he feels, in finding that our generous and 
diſintereſted. ſcheme and well-deſigned endea- 
vours have proved (with the bleſſing of God) ſo 
greatly ſuccelsful, even far beyond our moſt ſan- 
guine hopes and flattering expectations, 


I am, &c. 


; LE T- 


KY 
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LETTER IX. 


Early marriages encouraged among them, by giving 

an eſtate to every perſon on his marriage. Their 
friends and relations aſſiſt them to build their houſe, 
and plant and ſtock their farm. They are likely to 
double their numbers every twenty rue years. 
The children are inſtructed in ſeveral arts and 

| ſciences : in which the learned terms of art are 
thrown aſide, and eaſy ones ſubſtituted in their 
flead. The advantage of the ſumptuary laws. 
The ſons of the governor are educated under the 
inſpection of the ſenate, and why ? The thildren 
are taught to ſing pſalms and moral ſongs. The 
people aſſemble four times in a year at Salem. 
The particular form of public worſhip. The con- 
clufion. 


Dear Sin, 


HAVE already told you, that we allow 
of no trade or correſpondence to be carried 
on with the Spaniards in Chili: on which ac- 
count we have but lately heard, from the neigh- 
bouring Indians, of the 5 which was con- 


Y cluded 
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cluded in 1609 for twelve years, between Spain 
and the Seven United Provinces. This truce 
being not yet expired, gives me great hopes, 
that my letters wil] be ſafely conveyed to you: 
I ſhall therefore haſten to finiſh them, and ſhall 
intruſt them to an Indian, who is going to Bal. 
divia, and has promiſed to deliver them to the 
captain of the firſt ſhip, that ſets ſail from thence 
for Spain, and to engage him faithfully to ſend 
them from thence by a Dutch ſhip to Amſter- 
dam. 


EarLy marriages are encouraged among us, 
not only becauſe the ſtrength and power of a 
ſtate conſiſts in the number of it's inhabitants: 
but alſo becauſe ſuch marriages are the belt 
means of preſerving ſobriety and virtue, and 
preventing vice and debauchery [a]. Every 


— 


[a] Since God has implanted the deſire of marriage in 
young perſons of both ſexes, to anſwer the wiſe ends of continu- 
ing the human race, of loving and mutually aſſiſting one an- 
other, and of educating their children in a ſober and virtuous 
courſe ; whatever prevents ſuch early marriages as nature dic- 
rates, is one great cauſe of that corruption of manners, and of 
thoſe vicious courſes, which our young people fall into. And 
if we examine the manners of the Engliſh nation, we ſhall eaſily 
ſee, that it is the extravagance of the preſent age, the deſtruc- 
tive love and purſuit of pleaſure, and the polite education which 
we give our children, that prevent our young people from 
marrying : as they are unable to live in that elegant manner in 

which they have been brought up, and to bear the expences 
which attend the married ſtate, ſince every one, when ſingle, 
wants to make a ſhew above what he can really afford, If fo, 
$ one 
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one is therefore entitled on his marriage to an 
eſtate equal to his neighbours, and ſufficient ta 
maintain himſelf and family. But you will aſk 
how a young couple, having no houſe or barns 
&c. ready built on their land, no cattle, or corn 
nor proper inſtruments for huſbandry, will be 
able to undertake the cultivation of ſuch an 
eſtate ? But this objection will ſoon ceaſe, when 
I inform you that it is a conſtant cuſtom among 
us, for the young men to employ themſelves for 
a year or two before they marry, and mutually 
to aſſiſt one another in framing houſes, in making 
proper houſehold goods and furniture for them, 
and alſo the neceſſary implements for huſban- 
dry [45]. And when any marriage is concluded 


what ſober man would venture to marry a woman, who has 
been educated in a polite and genteel manner above her cir- 
cumſtances ? as it muſt be a conſtant ſource of uneaſineſs to a 
huſband, to find his wife diſcontented with that ſtate of life, 
which their fortune or trade will but juſt ſupport. Beſides, 
ſuch women being early initiated into pleaſure, and attached to. 
the frequent change of faſhions, the glitter of finery and the 
folly and extravagance of dreſs and ſhew ; what fortune will be 
fafficient to gratify their enlarged deſires ? Having their minds 
uncultivated, what wretched companions muſt they make ; and 
hon deſtructive muſt their manner of life be to all conjugal feli- 
city, and to every rational and domeſtic virtue ? 


[5) Tavs the Peaſants in Norway, as Biſhop Pontoppidan 
tells us, are dextrous and ingenious, never employing any hatters, 
ſhoemakers, taylors, tanners, weavers, Carpenters, ſmiths or 
joyners, nor do they buy any goods in the towns ; but all theſe 
trades are exerciſed at every farm-houſe : and they think a bay 
can never be an uſeful member of ſociety, nor a valuable man, 


1 
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upon, and the parties are contracted to each 
other ; upon their application to the ſenate, 


without making himſelf (in ſome degree) a maſter of all theſe 
trades. And he adds, that the Swediſh Peaſants do the ſame. 
See his natural hiſtory of Noravay, p. 245.— Mr. Rouſſeau alſo 
in his Letter 10 D' Alembert againſt erecting a Theatre at Gene- 
wa, tells us of a people near Neufchatel in Switzerland, who 
dwell on a mountain which is covered with habitations, each of 
which is built in the middle of the lands of the owner, and 
affords the numerous inhabitants the tranquillity of retirement, 
with the ſweets of ſociety. "Theſe happy people live free from 
taxes, impolts and oppreſſions, cultivate their own lands with 
all poſſible care, and employ their leiſure hours in many handi- 
craft trades. When the dcep ſnows in the winter prevent 
them from going abroad, every man ſhuts himſelf up with his 
numerous family in a neat wooden houſe of his own building, 
where he employs himſelf in uſeful and amuſing exerciſes, 
which prevent his being tired with his ſolitude, and preſerve his 
health. No carpenter, lock-ſmith, glazier or turner ever en- 
ters their country, for they all work at thoſe trades themſelves, 
They make a variety of different things in ſteel, wood, or paſte- 
board, which they ſell to foreigners ; ſome of which are ſent as 
far as Paris, and, among the reſt, ſome wooden clocks : they 
alſo make ſome of metal, and they even carry their i ingenuity 
ſo far as to make watches. But what ſeems almoſt incredible, 

is that every man underſtands all the different branches, into 
which the watch-maker's buſineſs is divided, and makes the 
ſeveral tools himſelf ; ſo that you would take his room to be 
the ſhop of a mechanic, or the cloſet of ſome experimental 
Philoſopher. They alſo make cranes, ſpectacles, pumps, baro- 
meters, camera-obſcura's, &c : they underſtand ſomething of 
deſigning, and know how to paint. Their chief amuſement is 
to hg Pſalms with their wives and children, and it is amazing 
to hear their ftrong and nervous harmony. They have alſo uſe- 


ful books, and are tolerably well inſtructed, and reaſon ſen- 


5 leave 
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leave is given them to chuſe their eſtate, and 
then their parents, friends and relations afliſt 
them to erect their houſe and other neceſſary 
buildings, to plant their garden and orchard, 
and incloſe their fields. They alſo preſent them 
with corn and other neceſſary food; with all ſorts 
of poultry, and cattle ſufficient to ſtock their 
little farm [c). This is ſuch an inducement to 
matrimony, that an old batchelor or maid is 
ſcarce known among us: and as early marriages 
produce a greater number of children than later 
ones, they make our colony increaſe ſo faſt, that, 
by the beſt computation we can form, we reckon 
we ſhall double our numbers in about twenty- 
five years [d]. n we are under no 


ſibly upon moſt ſubjedts ; and treated Mr. Rouſſeau with great 
hoſpitality. 
le] Tavs when any of the Indians at the Iſthmus of Darien in 
America, marries his daughter, he invites all his neighbours to 
a feaſt, The men who come to the wedding, bring their axes 
with them ; the women bring Indian corn; the boys fruits 
and roots, and the girls, fowls and eggs, for none come empty 
handed. As ſoon as the marriage ceremony is over, the men 
take up tneit axes, and go to the woods, where a ſpot is fixed 
upon for the reſidence of the young couple. There they fall to 
work, cutting down the woods, and clearing the ground ; and 
as faſt as they clear it, the women and children plant it with 
corn, or whatever elſe is ſuitable at that ſeaſon. 'They alſo 
build a little hut for the new married couple to dwell in; and 
thus continue about ſeven days, working with the greateft vi- 
gour and alacrity imaginable. See Wafer's woyage, p. 164, 
165. 
7 Tunis great increaſe of the Ceſſares is confirmed by what 
a learned and ingenious gentleman aſſures us to be the caſe in 
apprehenſions 
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apprehenſions of being too numerous ; becauſe 
the uninhabited tract of land all around us is fo 
large, as to require ſome centuries before it can 
be fully peopled. And our children, who are 
generally numerous, are ſo far from being a bur- 
den to us, that on the contrary they are the 
greateſt bleſſings, chearfully aſſiſting us (as far as 
they can) in our employments, being brought 
up from their infancy to diligence and induſtry, 


our Engliſh colonies on the continent of North America: 
where it being eaſy to obtain land (which with moderate la- 
bour will afford a good ſubſiſtence) people marry more early in 
life; from whence ariſes a numerous off-ſpring, about eight 
children upon an average ſpringing from every marriage, and 
conſequently there is a quick peopling of thoſe countries. 
And their common rate of increaſe, where they are not mo- 
teſted by enemies, is doubling their numbers every twenty-five 
years, excluſiye of the acceſſion of foreigners. See the Intereſt 
of Great Britain conſidered avith regard to her Colomes, 2d Edition, 
P. 23, 36 and 51,——Early marriages ſeem alſo to prevail in 
Switzerland, for Stanyan ſays, that one generally finds there 
nine or ten children in a family, and ſometimes double that 
number. See his Account of Switzerland, p. 143, 144.—The 
greateſt number of legitimate children which I have yet heard 
of, begotten by one man, is expreſſed in the following epitaph 
in Heydon church yard in Yorkſhire. Here lies William Stur- 
ton of Patrington who died in 1726. He had by his firſt wife 
twenty-ſeven children, and by his ſecond ſeventeen, in all 
forty four. —At Conway alſo in Carnarvonſhire is this epitaph : 
Here lies the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, gentleman, 
who was the forty firſt child of his father William Hookes Efq; 
by Alice his wife; and was himſelf the father of twenty-ſeven 
children; he died March 20, 1637. 


and 
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and to ſuch labour or buſineſs, as is ſuitable to 
their age and ſex [e]. 


In our chief town, we have a public library, 


a collection of natural curioſities, and models for 
making every uſeful implement and machine. 
In our public ſchools, the children are taught 


ſome parts of the mathematics, becauſe they 


tend to make a man perform mechanical works 
much more perfectly than he can do without 


them. We alſo give them ſome knowlege of 


" off 


hiftory, chronology, geography, philoſophy, and 
altronomy : ſciences which enlarge the powers 
of the mind, enoble it's views, and bring it to 
acquire a juſtneſs and loftineſs of ſentiment, and 
which, from the contemplation of the beauty, 
order and harmony which are diffuſed through 
the univerſe, lead us by degrees to the one ſu- 
preme, infinite, uncreated Cauſe of all things, 


the author of all excellence, and the center of all 


perfection. In meditating on whoſe wiſdom, 
greatneſs and goodneſs, the kuman mind is loſt 
in wonder, and over-whelmed in tranſports of 
gratitude, eſteem and adoration. But I muſt 


[e) Ir is well known, that in ſome par:s of Germany, the 
children are brought up to make toys and ſeveral other things 
at thoſe ages, when the children in England are good for nothing 
but to break them. And Biſhop Berkeley ſays, that in Hol- 
land a child of five year's of age is often maintained by its own 
labour. Sce his Miſcellanies, p. 102 and 160. 


I 2 obſerve, 


P ——— —— — - 
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obſerve, that in all theſe ſciences, we have 
thrown aſide the learned terms of art, and have 
introduced ſuch new ones, as are eaſy and on a 
level with the capacities of our children [, J. 


Tavs they are brought up to be ſober and 
modeſt, enured to labour and induſtry, and in- 
ſtructed in every branch of uſeful knowlege, 
and are not educated in a ſtate of ſoftneſs and 
indolence, of levity and folly. And as our laws 
enjoin a great ſimplicity and plainneſs both in 
furniture and apparel, our women are deprived 
of thoſe vain and empty toys, and trifling orna- 
ments, which engrols the attention of the female 
ſex in other countries, and employ the greateſt 
part of their time, as they unhappily look upon 
a ſhewy and gaudy dreſs, and fine furniture, to 
be efſential- to their happineſs, meerly from a 
bad education, and an ignorance of what is truly 
valuable. Whereas our young women are 


/] Tuis is an excellent method, which I wiſh was introduced 
among us: for if we really deſire that young perſons ſhould take 
a delight and improve in ſuch ſtudies, we ought to employ the 
molt eaſy and familiar terms. My author thought that even 
the Dutch were deficient in this particular; and yet they are * 
remarkable tor having tranſlated many of the Greek terms of 
art into their own language. —And why might not a Tele/cope 
from xv far, and oxowmww to view, be alſo called by us a far 
w1ieaver:; would it not convey at once a more clear idea of the uſe 
and nature of this inſtrument to young perſons, than if we uſed 
a learned term taken from the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians or 
Chineſe ? 

trained 
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trained up to be loving, frugal and induſtrious 
wives, and good mothers: and our young men 
to be diligent in their employmenits, kind huſ- 
bands, and prudent fathers: by which means 
our marriàges are crowned with domeſtic peace, 
endearing comfort, and heart-felt happineſs. 


TnERx is one particular I ought not to omit, 
which is, that as we conſider all the children in 
general to belong to the whole community, and 
therefore their education is conducted under the 
public eye: ſo in a more particular manner the 
lons of the governor are placed under the 
inſpection of the ſenate, For hiſtory and long 
experience ſhew that the. multiplicity of buſineſs 
which engages the attention of the father, and 
the too great fondneſs and affeftion of the 
mother, have cauſed the education of the child- 
ren of even the greateſt and beſt princes to be 
very defective. A remarkable inſtance of this 
kind we have in Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus 
king of Perſia, Cyrus, whom hiſtorians have 
celebrated as a wiſe, brave, and great king, was 
educated in the public ſchools in Perſia, to which 
he chiefly owed his moſt ſhining accompliſh- 
ments. But his ſon Cambyſes, who was educa- 
ted under the direction of the queen, proved to 
be one of the worſt of princes. For ſhe had 
been brought up in Media, where vanity and 
voluptuouſneſs reigned in the higheſt degree; 
and having entertained exalted ideas of gran- 

I 3 . deur, 
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deur, luxury and magnificence, and fuch extra- 
vagant notions of regal prerogative, as are ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the happineſs of the peo- 
ple; ſhe inſtilled the ſame into her ſon. Hence 
he became tyrannical, ctael and oppreſſive, and 
devoted to all kinds of exceſſes. This was the 
caſe of many other princes of that empire, 
infomuch that Plato Juſtly obſerves, that one 
chief cauſe of the ruin of the Perſian ſtate was 
the bad education of their princes [g]. 


Tux ſenate therefore carefully examines into 
the education, conduct and behaviour of the 
governor's ſons : they are brought up at the 
public ſchools with the other children, habitua- 
ted to equal diligence and induſtry, and inſtruct- 
ted in the principles of religion and virtue, 
juſtice and. equity, and inflexible honour and 
probity. They are alſo obliged to ſtudy our - 
laws, to conform themſelves to them, and to 
obey the magiltrates equally with the loweſt 
ſubject. And when they attain a proper age, 
they attend the public trials of civil and crimi- 
nal cauſes, that they may learn to judge rightly, 
and may thereby be the fitter to govern, when- 
ever any one of them ſhall be called to that im- 
portant truſt, 


[2] Plate de beg. lib. 3. 


Brrore 
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BrroxE I leave this ſubject of the education 
of our children, I muſt not negle& to acquaint 
you, that we bring them up to ling pſalms and 
ſuch moral ſongs, as tend to excite to piety, and 
the performance of every generous and worthy 
action, to encourage purity of heart and man- 
ners, and a wiſe and regular courſe of life. 
Theſe are infinitely more uſeful and inſtructive 
than the amorous, and other trifling and fooliſh 
ſongs, which are too often uſed in other coun- 
tries. And whenever any perſon is buried, a 
certain number of theſe children walk before 
the corpſe, and ſing ſome ſuitable hymns, 


A # 5 
— 


Wr have a meeting, as was before obſerved, 
e number of our people at the town of 
Salem, on the firſt Monday in January, April, 
July and October. In the morning we aſſem- 
ble together at the church to return our grate- 
ful acknowlegements to the fountain of all good 
for his bleſſings to us, to intreat the continuance 
of his favour, and beſeech him to make us a 
happy and an united people. When the morn- 
ing ſervice (which is but ſhort) is over, the go- 
vernor and ſenators go to the ſenate houſe, to 
hear and determine all diſputes, to attend to the 
complaints of the injured, to redreſs their 
grievances, and to puniſh every criminal and 
oppreſſor. At theſe times alſo every in- 
14 ſpector 


4 
_ . 


> 
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ſpector is examined with regard to the ſtate of 
the people under his care: and every maſter 
and miſtreſs of the public ſchools, concerning 

the behaviour and improvement of the children 
under them. The children alſo are brought 
before the aſſembly, and examined by the go- 
vernor in thoſe branches of knowlege, in which 
they have been inſtruQed ; they alſo produce 
ſamples of their work, the boys in ſeveral ſorts 
of handicraft trades, and the gitls in ſowing, 
knitting and ſpinning: and then the govetnor 
publickly diſtributes rewards to thoſe of every 
different age, who excell the reſt, He alſo gives 
rewards to ſuch parents, as have been remark- 
ably diligent in inſtructing their children, and 
thereby have been worthy examples to others. 


W1TH regard to the public worſhip of God; 
though we allow a free toleration to all religious 
ſes, yet we have hitherto been ſo happy, as to 
unite together in one ſociety. ' Several forms of 
prayer have been drawn up by our miniſters, 
which are ſhort and rational, and chiefly in the 
words of ſcripture, that ſo no one may have any 
Juſt reaſon to be offended. The miniſter makes 
uſe of one of theſe forms before ſermon, and 
afterwards concludes the ſervice with 'a prayer 
of his own compoling ; by which method we 
have united the advocates and oppoſers of a 
liturgy But if any church chuſes to alter any 
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of the forms, or to omit them intirely, it is 
always left to the determination of the majority 
of the members of that church, to prevent all 
impoſitions. 


Tnus have I given you a full anſwer to all 
your enquiries : and I believe you will not eaſily 
find a better form of government, where the 
liberty and happineſs of every individual is more 
carefully conſulted ; where every tendency to 
vice and licentiouſneſs is more effectually diſ- 
couraged ; and where more care is taken of the 
right education of the children, u which 
the welfare of poſterity greatly depends. What 
alterations may hereafter be introduced among 
us, when the preſent generation is dead (who 
by their having lived in Europe, are thereby 
convinced of the great uſe and neceſſity of 
theſe regulations) I cannot ſay, But happy 
will it be for our children, if they ſteadily 
purſue the ſame plan, adhere to the ſame laws, 
and ſuffer nothing to deſtroy that right diſpoſi- 
tion of the heart and mind, and that amiable 
ſimplicity of life and manners, which at preſent 
flouriſh among us, 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Your ſincere Friend 


and affectionate humble Servant, 


1 3 J. VAN DER Neck. 


